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THE EBSWORTH FAMILY AND THE 
EDINBURGH FREEMASONS. 


JosePpH WoopraLt Epsworts having been 
a contributor to *N. & Q.’ for many years, 
the following notes relating to the connexion 
of the Ebsworth family with the Freemason 
‘Lodge of St. David, Edinburgh, No. 36, may 
be of interest. 

Joseph Ebsworth, musician, was initiated 
into Freemasonry in Lodge St. David on 
23 Nov., 1833, and held the office of Master 
of Choir from 1844 to 1862. He was Bard 
of the Lodge, 1867-8. 

Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, 


artist, 4, 


Montgomery Street, Edinburgh, was initiated 
in Lodge St. David, probably in the early 
part of 1852. His name is not recorded in the 
minutes, but he is registered as a member of 
the Lodge in the books of the Grand Lodge 
of Scotlandon 3 July, 1852, this being the 
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date on which his certificate or diploma was 
issued. He was Senior Warden of the 
Lodge during the years 1857-8 and 1860. 


George Henry Ebsworth, 4, Montgomery 
Street, Edinburgh, was initiated in Lodge 
Canongate Kilwinning, Edinburgh, No. 2, 
on 13 April, 1859, and held the oftice of 
Junior Warden in the following year. On 
20 March, 1860, he was elected an Honorary 
Member of Lodge St. David. 

I now give some extracts from the minute- 
book of Lodge St. David. 

Monthly Meeting, 17% February, 1857.— 
“ Br. Ebsworth Sen" delivered a concise and very 
interesting lecture on the History of Music: the 
thanks of the Brethren was [sic] given to B® Ebs- 
worth Sen’ and ordered to be recorded in the 
minutes.” 

Monthly Meeting, 17 March, 1857.—*‘ The 
R.W. Master requested B" Ebsworth, Senior 
Warden, to proceed with his Lecture. The 
Lodge Room was decorated with drawings 
executed by the Sen" Warden during his travels 
in Italy, and taken from paintings and places 
of that Kingdom; they gave the Lodge a very 
lively appearance. The Brethren were highly 
delighted with the Lecture, and fendered their 
warmest thanks to the lecturer.” 

Monthly Meeting, 16 February, 1858.—‘ The 
Lodge was now called to refreshment, during 
which B® Ebsworth J", S.W., gave a Lecture on 
‘The Masonic qualities of William Shakespeare ’ ; 
with which the Brethren were much edified, 
the Lecturer being frequently applauded for 
his eloquence, research, and application of his 
subject to the objects of Free-Masonry ; and 
upon the Motion of the R.W.M., seconded by Br 
Ritchie, the thanks of the Brethren were accorded 
to Ebsworth.” 

Monthly Meeting, 15 May, 1860.—‘* Br. J. 
Woodfall Ebsworth, S.W., then favoured the 
Brethren with an excellent sketch of the Fine 
Arts; and portrayed in eloquent language the 
numerous proofs of exalted genius displayed in 
the works of a brother Artist, J. Noel Paton.’’* 

Monthly Meeting, 17 June, 1860.—<‘ Br. 
J. W. Ebsworth, 8S.W., then favoured the Brethren 
with an eloquent Lecture on the * Life and Writings 
of Sir Walter Scott,’ in which he ably delineated 
the character of the * Great Unknown,’ and gave 
an interesting sketch of his various and imperish- 
able works. At the conclusion of the Lecture, 
the R.W.M. moved that a vote of thanks to Br. 
Ebsworth should be recorded in the Minutes ; 
which was unanimously agreed to.” 

Monthly Meeting, 18 September, 1860.— 
“The Lodge then adjourned to Refreshment 3; 
and after the usual toasts had been proposed and 
responded to, the R.W. Master called for a 
special bumper to the health of B® J. Woodfall 
Ebsworth, Senior Warden, who was about to 
leave for Cambridge, to pursue his literary studies. 
The R.W.M. stated that for several years past 
BY Ebsworth had been an enthusiastic Mason, 
and during the period he held the office of S.W. 


Noel Paton, 
Queen Victoria 


R.S.A., 
for 


* Afterwards Sir J. 
Limner to Majesty 
Scotland. 


—— 
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in this Lodge, had discharged its duties with the 
greatest zeal and fidelity. The Toast met with 
a very warm reception, and B" Ebsworth made a 
feeling and suitable reply.” 


A. M. MacKay, Past Master 36. 


Mr. Mackay, in addition to the above 
note, has kindly called our attention to the 
historical sketch of the Lodge of Sir Walter 
Seott which appeared in The Freemason 
for the 24th of February last. From this we 
give the following extracts :— 

Previous to the formation of the Grand Lodge 
of Seotland in 1736, Masonic Lodges were formed 
apparently without permission, and were granted 
charters ‘from Lodges already existing. An 
instance of this occurred on the 24th of June, 1736, 
when three Brethren made application to their 
Mother Lodge, the celebrated Canongate Kil- 
winning, No. 2 (chartered by Mother Kilwinning 
in 1677), to form a Lodge at Leith, and in response 
to this application the members of the Canongate 
Kilwinning Lodge went to Leith and there con- 
secrated and ordained a new Lodge under the 
title of Leith Kilwinning. This Lodge, now 
extinct, originally held No. 5 on the roll of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, and from it there arose 
two years later the Canongate Kilwinning from 
Leith Lodge, now St. David, the latter name being 
adopted in August, 1756. 

“Bro. Archibald Smart was installed first 
Master on 2nd March, 1738, and trom that date 
the Lodge*commenced its labours. The charter 
was not granted until later, and bears the date 
7th February, 1739. The colour of the clothing 
at the start was scarlet. It was altered to blue 
in 1757, and then to dark green (velvet) and gold 
in 1800, at which it now remains. 

“The first Regulations and Bye-laws of this 
old Lodge were approved of in June, 1738, and 
consist of ten articles in which there is a pleasant 
flavour of antiquity. No one was to be ad- 
mitted unless he were unanimously chosen. 
Only such as ‘ye Right Worshipful’ thought 
proper could be raised to the sublime Degree of 
Master Mason, and Brethren accused of swearing 
in the Lodge, proved on the testimony of two 
Brethren, had to pay sixpence, besides receiving 
a rebuke from the chair. The Officer of the Lodge 
was to be present, ‘ precisely at the striking of ye 
hour appointed by the Master, and shall there 
sett up an half-hour glass, and when the said 
glass is run, then the roll shall be called, and 
the absents shall then pay three shillings Scots, 
and in case there shall be another half-hour glass 
run. then, and in that case, every absent Brother 
shall pay sixpence.” New Bye-laws were ap- 
proved of and printed in 1757. These consist of 
thirty-eight articles, and are believed to be the 
earliest. preserved printed code in Scotland. A 
copy was kindly presented to the Lodge by the 
eminent Masonic historian, Bro. William James 
Hughan, the only other known copy being in the 
Signet Library, Edinburgh. The first mention 
of a Benevolent Fund occurs in 1754, when on the 
13th February the Master proposed ‘that the 
whole profit arising from the Punch, after defray- 


purpose.’ Of several distinguished 
who became Grand Master Masons of Scotland, the- 
following may be mentioned : 

‘James, Master of Forbes, afterwards sixteenth 
Baron Forbes ; David, sixth Earl of Leven and 
Melville; Sir James Stirling, Bart., Lord Provost. 
of Edinburgh; and Charles William, Earl of 
Dalkeith, afterwards fourth Duke of Buccleuch. 
Lord Forbes became Master twenty-four years 
after he had occupied the Throne of Grand Lodge, 
and Lord Leven and Melville was Master during 
his term of office as Grand Master Mason. 

“On the 19th of March, 1819, Thomas Bruce, 
seventh Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, was 
initiated. It was through this Earl that the 
British Museum was enriched by the collection 
of sculptures known as the Elgin Marbles. Many 
more distinguished members who graced the 
Lodge Roll and passed through the chair may 
be noted: William Baillie, first Lord Polkemmet, 
William Campbell of Fairfield, James Gibson, 
afterwards Sir James Gibson Craig of Rie- 
earton, Sir John Dick of Prestonfield, Sir 
Patrick Walker of Coates, Usher of the White 
Rod of Scotland, Lord Robert Kerr, John Donald- 
son Boswall of Wardie, Capt. R.N., John Brown 
Douglas, W.S., the Hon. Henry Walpole, and 
the Rey. John Glasse, D.D., Past Grand Chaplain. 

“ Of poets Lodge St. David can boast of a 
charming variety, amongst others, James Callen- 
der, First Junior Warden of the Lodge, a copy ot 
whose collection of Masonie Songs, published in 
1758, was presented to Grand Lodge in 1851: 
Erasmus Darwin, physician and physiologist as 


well as poet, the grandfather of Charles Darwin,. 


the naturalist; Gavin Wilson, the poetical shoe- 


maker, who published in 1788 a collection of: 


Masonic Songs in which the praises of the Lodge 
and its members form a prominent part: Sir 
Walter Scott....and the Rev. Henry Scott 
Riddell. As the office of Poet Laureate was 
unknown until about 1830, Bro. Henry Scott 
Riddell was the only one of those referred to 
who held that position. He was installed Bard 
of Lodge St. John, Hawick, in 1866, and held 
that office until his death, and that Lodge met 


at Teviotdale on the 24th September, 1898, for: 


the purpose of unveiling a memorial tablet in 
the cottage where the poet lived and died. 


“Walter Scott, father of the great novelist.. 


was initiated in the Lodge on 4th January, 1754. 


He was an enthusiastic Craftsman, and as Senior: 


Warden was one of three in the ballot for Master, 
but was not elected. He occasionally presided 
in the absence of the Master, and signed the 
minutes so late as 1785. His portrait is drawn 
for us by his son in the character of Saunders 
Fairford in ‘ Redgauntlet.’ His illustrious son, 
Sir Walter, was initiated, passed, and raised at 
anemergency meeting held on 2nd March, 1801... . 

‘Owing to want of attendance books at that 
period it is not known whether Sir Walter was a 
regular attender. At his request an emergency 
meeting was held on 23rd March, 1802, for the 
purpose of initiating a gentleman from England, 
called Dewhurst Bilsborrow of Dalbyhouse. 
On the 4th June, 1816, Sir Walter, who was then 


| Sheriff Depute of Selkirkshire, laid the foundation- 


ing the expenses of the materials, coal, candle, | 


bread and cheese, be sett apart 


for the relief of the indigent Brethren belonging | of Lodge St. Jobn, Selkirk. 


stone of the Freemasons’ Hall at Selkirk, and on 


by itself as a fund | that occasion he was elected an honorary member 


The Brethren then 


to this Lodge, and that a book be kept for that | spent the evening in harmony, Brother Scott 


members. 


Sc 


hi 
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filling the chair to the satisfaction of all present. | 


He was always an excellent chairman, his fund | 
of humour and anecdote being inexhaustible. 
He was then forty-five years of age, and in the 
full power of his mental vigour. In that same 
year, besides other literary work, he published 
‘The Antiquary,’ ‘The Black. Dwarf,’ and ‘ Old 
Mortality.’ Three of Sir Walter's friends, Andrew 
Crosbie, jun., of Holme, the Rev. George Thomson, 
and Adam Ormiston, the prototypes of Councillor 
Paulus Pleydell, Dominie Sampson, and Captain 
Clutterbuck, held prominent office in the Craft. 
Brother Crosbie was the first Provincial Grand 
Master of Dumfriesshire, and first Master of 
the Lodge of Edinburgh Defensive Band. Bros, 
Thomson and Ormiston both passed through the 
chair of Lodge Melrose St. John. The Melrose 
Lodge possesses two letters written by Sir Walter, 
apologizing for his inability to attend certain 
meetings of the Lodge, the one written when he 
was plain Mr. Scott, and the other in 1825 
after he was made a_baronet....The latter 
epistle conveyed his declinature to lay the founda- 
tion-stone of the chain bridge across the Tweed 
at Melrose, which structure he a few years later 
opened upon its completion. On the 15th 
August, 1840, Lodge St. David took part in the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the Scott Monu- 
ment. It was also present at the inauguration of 
that splendid structure on 15th August, 1846, 
to the memory of the most distinguished Brother 
that it has ever been privileged to receive within 
its portals. 

“The first meetings of St. David were held in 
the Laigh Coffee House, one of the old taverns 
situated at the foot of the Canongate. In 1745 
the Brethren removed to the Convening House 
of the Corporation of Hammermen, also situated 
in the Canongate. The accommodation there 
proving inadequate, on the 22nd June, 1753, the 
Lodge rented trom the Corporation of Cordiners, 
or Shoemakers, their Convening House, situated 
in the Potterrow Port, where the meetings were 
held up to 1757. In that year the Brethren 
aequired a Lodge-room of their own in Hyndford’s 
Close, High Street. The locality and surroundings 
becoming somewhat disreputable, the old Lodge- 
room in Hyndford Close, High Street, where the 
Lodge met for over one hundred years, was in 
1860 sold. Since then the Lodge has moved from 
place to place....For the last six or seven years 
the meetings have been held in the Masonic Hall, 
Hill Street....The Earl of Dalkeith, who became 
Grand Master of Scotland....succeeded his 
father as fourth Duke of Buccleuch and _ sixth 
of Queensberry, in January, 1811....At an early 
period of Scott’s financial difficulties, the duke 
gave his name as security for a loan of four 
thousand pounds.” 

Eprror. 


LONDON PROPRIETARY CHAPELS. 


THe closing of Belgrave Chapel, East 
Halkin Street, on Sunday, 7 Aug., 1910, 
owing to the termination of the lease from 
the ground landlord, has already been 
noticed in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Two of the few remaining proprietary 
chapels, once so numerous in London, 


have since been closed and demolished. 


Wheler Chapel, Spitalfields. latterly known 
as St. Mary’s Church, Spital Square, was 
erected in 1693 by the Rev. Sir George 
Wheler, IKXnt. (1650-1723), Prebendary ‘of 
Durham and Rector of Houghton-le-Spring,. 
for the use of his tenants in Spitalfields. 
This building, having fallen into decay, was 
taken down in 1756, and a new building 
erected in its place. It continued as a 
proprietary chapel till 1842, when it was 
consecrated as St. Mary's, Spital Square, 
and for an ecclesiastical district had assigned 
to it the two Liberties of Norton Folgate 
and Old Artillery Ground. It was decided to 
close the church because of the changed 
character of the neighbourhood, where Jane 
have replaced the Christians. 

It is interesting to note that the little 
church had great traditions clustering around 
it. In the immediate neighbourhood was 
the site of the hospital founded in 1197 by 
Walter le Brune, a wealthy London merchant. 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary under the 
title of St. Mary Spital Without. 7.e., outside 
Bishopsgate. From this Spital the name of 
Spitalfields has been derived. The ** Spittle”’ 
Cross stood near the same spot. This Cross, 
with St. Paul's Cross, formed for a long 
period the two chief pulpits of the kingdom, 
and many distinguished divines preached 


there to great congregations, including 
Royalty and Ministers of State. Here, on 


Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of Easter 
Week, the Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and 
great Companies of London attended to 
hear the Spitalsermons. During the delivery 
of the sermons the City authorities sat at the 
windows of a dwelling near the pulpit, the 
said dwelling being described by Newcourt. in 
his ‘ Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale 
Londinense,’ as a “ fair-built house of two 
stories in height.” 

Wheler Chapel, or the Tabernacle in White 
Lion Yard, facing Wheler Street in Spital- 
fields, is thus noticed by the Rev. James 
Paterson in his ‘ Pietas Londinensis; or, 
The Present Ecclesiastical State of London,’ 
1714, p. 269 :— 

“It’s commonly called Wheeler's Chapel, 
because it was built by Sir George Wheeler, Pre- 
bendary of Durham ; and is a private Chapel for 
the Use and Ease of the inhabitants thereabout, 
and too remote from the Mother Church of Step- 
ney. It’s built of Brick, covered with Tile; 
it has one Bell to Ring for Prayers, and is a very 
neat and decent Chapel within. ‘: 

** Wherein are Morning Prayers only on Wednes- 
days, Fridays, and Holy Days, at eleven; and 
Evening at seven in the Winter, and eight in the 
Summer. 

“ And a weekly Lecture every last Wednesday 
of the Month, at seven in the Evening; as a 
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Preparatory for the Holy Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; which is maintain’d by a Society 
there, who have also a Charity Sermon every 
third Sunday, when there are five in the Month, 
at five in the Evening; for the Use of the poor 
‘Children. 

** Minister. Mr. Samuel Broomsgrove.” 

It is described in Stow’s ‘Survey,’ ed. 
‘Strype, 1720, as a Tabernacle or Episco- 
‘palian Chapel, and the hours for divine 
service are given. Since that time a number 
of well-known names have been connected 
with its ministry, c.¢., Theophilus Lindsey, 
Fellow of St. John’s College. Cambridge, 
afterwards a prominent Unitarian minister ; | 
‘George Huddesford, satirical poet ; the Rev. | 
Josiah Pratt, secretary to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 1802-24; and the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth, subsequently Rector 
.of Watton, Herts. 

The Rev. Josiah Pratt. licensed as 
minister of the chapel 20 February, 1810, 
.on the presentation of Granville Hastings 
Wheeler, Esq.. established in connexion with 
the chapel the Spitalfields Benevolent Society, 
and among his congregants were Samuel 
Hoare, the friend of the Wordsworths, and 
‘Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Fowell 
Buxton, Bart. (1786-1845), who was asso- 
-ciated with William Wilberforce in the work 
of abolishing the slave trade. Buxton, with 
several friends, left, at Pratt’s suggestion, 
the Society of Friends, and was baptized 
into the Church of England. ‘Thirty years 
later he wrote to his former minister, 
‘Whatever I have done in my life for 
Africa, the seeds were sown in the Wheler 
“Chapel.” 

The final service in the church prior to 
its sale and demolition was held on 13 Dec., 
1911, at 3.30 pm. The building, which 
already showed signs of dismantling, was 
lighted by a large acetylene lamp and some 
-eandles. Among the numerous congrega- 
tion were Mrs. Paget, wife of the Bishop 
of Stepney, and her father, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Bart., whose parents were baptized 
in Wheler Chapel. The service, which was 
pathetic, solemn, and impressive, was taken 
by the Bishop of Stepney. 


St. Mary’s has been merged into the 
parishes of Christ Church and St. Stephen’s, 
Spitalfields. The registers of baptisms and _ 
marriages, with other records formerly in the | 
keeping of the trustees of the chapel, have 
been transferred to the custody of the Rev. | 
Charles H. Chard, Rector of Spitalfields, 
_as rector of the united parishes. 

The freehold site of the late church, 
with an area of about 3,040 square feet, 
with the house adjoining lately used as the , 


vicarage, was announced for sale by auction 
at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, on 20 Febru- 
ary last, by order of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England ; the site, how- 
ever, was withdrawn at 1,850/., the vicarage 
realizing 700/. Two certificates were pro- 
duced as evidenc? that there were no 
human remains in or under the church: 
the first, dated 22 November, 1911, signed 
by one of the churchwardens, testifying that 
he and his co-warden had never heard of any 
burials having taken place in the church ; 
the other, dated 19 January, 1912, from 
Messrs. Clutton & Co., surveyors, stating 
that they had had excavations made in the 
soil of the late church, and found no trace of 
any human remains therein (Spitalfields 
Church: Christ Church, Middlesex, Parish 
Magazine, January, 1912). 

Quebec Chapel, known of late years as 
the Church of the Annunciation, St. Mary- 
lebone, was in its day, when Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, William Connor Magee, Canon 
Holland, and other notable preachers occu- 
pied its pulpit, one of the best-attended 
churches in the Mid-Victorian age. During 
the incumbency of Canon Holland, in 1867, 
it was changed from one of the most un- 
sightly into one of the most beautiful 
chapels in London. [t had been a cherished 
hope ever since the old chapel was conse- 
crated, and a parish assigned to it by Order in 
Council dated 18 July, 1894, to build a new 
and beautiful church. A large sum _ of 
money was collected, the site was bought, 
and a nucleus formed for a building fund. 
Last year it became evident that the old 
building was unsafe. It had held its 
position longer than most proprietary chapels, 
but even giving it a district failed to save 
it, and the last services were held in it on 
Sunday, 10 March, morning, afternoon, and 
evening, the day ending by the singing of 
the ‘Te Deum’ (Guardian, 15 Macch, 1912, 
p- 332, col. 1). Daniet HIPwett. 


COBBETT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 22. 62.) 


1811. 

Cobbett’s Political Register. Vol. XIX. From 
January to June, 1811. London: Printed by 
T. C. Hansard, Peterborough Court, Fleet 
Street ; and sold by Richard Bagshaw, Brydges 
Street, Covent Garden; and John Budd, Pall 
Mall. 1811. 

8vo, pp. xvi-1632 columns. 

Cobbett’s Political Register. Vol. XX. From 
July to December, 1811. London: Printed 

for the Author, and sold by Richard Bagshaw, 
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Brydges Street, Covent-Garden ; T. C. Hansard, | 


Printer, Peterboro’ Court, Fleet Street. 
Svo, pp. xvi-832 colunins. 


Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England. 
From the Norman Conquest, in 1066, to the 
Year, 1803. From which last-mentioned epoch 
it is continued downwards in the work entitled 
* Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates.” Vol. VIL. 
Comprising the Period from the Accession of 
King George the First, in August, 1714, to 
the Opening of the Sixth Parliament of Great 
Britain, in October, 1722. London: Printed 
by T. C. Hansard, Peterborough-Court, Fleet- 
Street: and sold by R. Bagshaw, Brydges- 
Street, Covent-Garden ; and J. Budd, Pall Mall. 
1811. 

8vo, unnumbered Tables of Contents-988-— 
ecliv columns. 


Cobbett's Parliamentary History of England. 
From the Norman Conquest, in 1066, to the 
Year, 1803. From which last-mentioned epoch 
it is continued downwards in the work entitled 
“Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates.” Vol. VITI. 
A.D. 1722-33. London: Printed by 'T. C. 
Hansard, Peterborough - Court, Fleet -Street ; 
For Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Co. ; 
J. Richardson: Black, Parry, and Kingsbury ; 
J. Budd; J. Ridgway; J. Booker; J. Rod- 
well: Cradock and Joy; E. Jeffery; and 'T. C. 
Hansard. 1811. 

8vo, unnumbered Tables of Contents—1328 
columns. 


Cobbett’s Parliamentary Wistory of England. 
From the Norman Conquest, in 1066, to the 
Year, 1803. From which last-mentioned epoch 
it is continued downwards in the work entitled 
Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates.’? Vol. IX. 
A.D. 1733-37. London: Printed by T. C. 
Hansard, Peterborough - Court, Fleet - Street : 
For Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Co. ; 
J. Richardson: Black, Parry, and Kingsbury ; 
J. Budd; J. Booker; J. Rodwell; Cradock 
and Joy: E. Jeffery ; and T. C. Hansard. 1811. 

8vo, unnumbered Tables of Contents—1454 
columns. Vol. X. and subsequent volumes 
were issued as ‘ ‘the Parliamentary History of 
England,’ and were edited by John Wright, 
Cobbett having disposed of his interest in the 
work. 

Cobbett’s Complete Collection of State Trials 
and Proceedings for High Treason and Other 
Crimes and Misdemeanors from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. Vol. IX. Com- 
prising the Period from the Thirty-Fourth Year 
of the Reign of King Charles the Second, a.p. 
1682, to the Thirty-Sixth Year of the said 
Reign, A.p. 1684. London: Printed by T. C. 
Hansard, Peterborough-Court, Fleet - Street. 
Published by R. Bagshaw, Brydges-Street, 
Covent Garden; and sold by J. Budd, Pall 
Mall; J. Faulder, New Bond Street; Sher- 
wood, Neeley and Jones, Paternoster-Row ; 
Black, Parry, and Kingsbury, Leadenhall- 
Street; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and 
J. Mercer, Dublin. 1811. 

8vo, pp. vi-1372 columns. 


Cobbett’s Complete Collection of State Trials 
and Proceedings for High Treason and Other 
Crimes and Misdemeanors from the Farliest 


Period to the’Present Time. Vol. X. A.D. 1684- 
1685. London: Printed by T. C. Hansard, 
Peterborough-Court, Fleet-Street : For Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Co. ; J. Richard- 
son; Black, Parry, and Kingsbury ; J. Hatch- 
ard; KE. Lloyd; J. Budd; J. Faulder; J. 
Booker; Cradock and Joy; E. Jeffery; and. 
T. C. Hansard. 15811. é 

8vo, pp. v-—-1418 columns. With this 
volume Cobbett’s connexion with the ‘ Collec- 
tion of State Trials’ ceased, his name was- 
removed from the title-page, and that of T. B. 
Howell inserted. 


Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, during the 


Fifth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
and of the Kingdom of Great Britain the 
Twenty-first, Which met at Westminster, the- 
First Day of November, in the_ Fifty-first 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty King George 
the Third, Annoque Domini One Thousand 
Fight Hundred and Ten. Vol. XVIIT. Com- 
prising the Period between the Ist of November, 
1810, and the 28th of February, 1811. London = 
Printed by Tl’. C. Hansard, Peterborough-Court.. 
Fleet-Street ;, For Longman, Hunt, Rees, Orme, 
and Browne: J. Richardson; Black, Parry, 
and Kingsbury; J. Hatchard; J. Ridgway : 
J. Booker; J. Rodwell; Cradock and Joy; 
FE. Jeffery ; R. H. Evans; J. Booth; J. Budd ; 
and C. Hansard. 1811. 

8vo, vol. xviii. pp. viii-1268 columns, and 
3 pp. Indices. 


1812. 


Cobbett’s Political Register. Vol. XXI. Frony 


January to June, 1812. [Vol. XXII. From 
July to December, 1812.] London: Printed 
for the Author, and sold by Richard Bagshaw, 
Brydges Street, Covent Garden; J. M*Creery, 
Printer, Black-Horse-Court, Fleet-Street. 
8vo, vol. xxi. pp. xvi-832 ; vol. xxii. pp. xvi- 


Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, during the 


Fifth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the Kingdom of Great Britain the 
Twenty-first, Which met at Westminster, the: 
First Day of November, in the Fifty-first Year 
of the Reign of His Majesty King George the: 
Third, Annoque Domini One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Ten. Vol. XIX. Comprising the 
Period between the 22nd of Feb. and the 10th of 
May, 1811. [Vol. XX. Comprising the Period. 
between the 13th of May and the 24th of July, 
1811.] London: Printed by T. C. Hansard, Peter- 
borough-Court, Fleet-Street ; For Longman... 
Hunt, Rees, Orme, and Browne; J. Richardson ;. 
Black, Parry, ald Kingsbury; J. Hatchard ; 
J. Ridgway ; J. Booker; J. Rodwell ; Cradock 
and Joy; E. Jeffery ; R. H. Evans ; J. Booth = 
J. Budd; and T. C. Hansard. 1812. 

8vo, vol. xix. pp. viii-1178 columns and 
exxii columns, and 3 pp. Indices; vol. xx- 
pp. viii-1120 columns and exlviii columns, and 
3 pp. Indices. 


Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, during the 


Sixth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,. 
and of the Kingdom of Great Britain the 
Twenty-first, Which met at Westminster, the 
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Seventh Day of January, in the Fifty-second 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty King George 
the Phird, Annoque Domini One ‘Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Twelve. Vol. XXT. Com- 
prising the Period between the 7th of January 
and the 16th of March, 1812.) London: Printed 
by T. ©. Hansard, Peterborough-Court, Fleet- 
Street; Por Longman, Hunt, Rees, Orme, and 
Browne; J.) Riehardson: Black, Parry, and 
Kingsbury; J. Hatehard; J. Ridgway ; 
Booker; J. Rodwell: Cradock and Joy; FE. 
Jeffery; R. H. Evans: J. Booth; J. Budd: 
and 'T. C. Hansard. 1812. 
vol. xxi. pp. xXiv-1316 columns, and 
pp. Indices 
Vol xxiii. contains an Advertisement,” 
-datel 17 Sept., 1812, which begins: ‘ Mr. 
‘Cobbett having disposed of his interest in this 
Work, the future Volumes wi!l be published 
under the General Title of * Tae Parliamentary 
Debates, from the Year 1803 down to the 
Present Time.’ ” 


Lewis MELVILLE. 
Saleombe, Harpenden, Herts. 


be continued.) 


ANDREW LANG, 
(See anée, p. 80.) 


AtTHouGH I do not think that Mr. 
Andrew Lang was ever enrolled as a con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q..’ I was glad to see an 
appreciative notice of him in these columns. 
As one of the older correspondents of this 
journal, I would ask to be permitted to add 
a word or two. 

My acquaintance with the works of Andrew 
Lang began in 1881, when my _ old 
friend Bernard Quaritch sent me at Cal- 
cutta a large-paper copy of ‘The Library,’ 
with the remark that he thought I should 
enjoy it. I enjoyed it so much that I 
gave a standing order for all the books of 
Mr. Lang to be forwarded to me as soon 
as they were published, and the conse- 


quence is that my ‘ Lang Library” prob- 
ably rivals in extent that which was formed | 
by the master’s devoted admirer, the late | 
Nr. C. M. Falconer of Dundee. Foremost | 
among my treasures rank, I think, the | 
original proof-sheets of Marriage of | 
Cupid and Psyche,” with many corrections | 
by Mr. Lang and the introductory poem by | 
Robert Louis Stevenson, of which only one | 
other copy was inserted before cancellation | 
in the large-paper set belonging to the , 
publisher, David Nutt. 

Talking over Andrew Lang one day in 
the “eighties ” with Joseph Knight, I was 


told by my old friend that he would admire 
Lang more if he were not so much of a petit | 
I am afraid the qualities that my 


| 
maitre. | 


friend deprecated were those that placed 
Lang highest in my estimation. Jf we take 
the words in their literal sense, Lang un- 
doubtedly ranks in the first row of the 
Little Masters of Enelish literature. | 
notice that in the excellent article on him 
published in The Atheneum tor 27 July, 
it was observed that his * Helen of Troy ° 
showed him to be lacking in the qualities 
of apoet. I will admit that I find it difficult 
to read * Helen of Troy’ at a stretch, just 
as it is somewhat of a task to read Lang's 
few attempts at lengthy fiction, though 
no one is more fortunate in a brief story 
where wit, and not invention, is the leading 
element. Nothing can be happier in this 
respect than *A Bookman’s Purgatory, 
which far excels in irony the original narra- 
tive by Asselineau from which it was 
adapted. But that Lang possessed some 
of the best, if not the highest, qualities of 
a poet can scarcely, I think, be disputed. 
It is only necessary to read the sections 
headed ‘Deeds of Men” and ‘Ave’ in 
‘Grass of Parnassus’ to realize the depth 
of serious poetic feeling by which his soul 
was moved on adequate occasions. Nor 
could his romantic type of mind be other 
than that of a poet. A woman in distress 
—a Helen of Troy, a Joan of Are, a Mary 
Stuart—always appealed to the chivalry 
that lay at the bottom of his heart. The 
champion of a lost cause—Montrose, Claver- 
house, Charles Edward—awakened all his 
sympathies. There is not a mean or an 
unworthy thought to be found in all his 
writings. And though his industry and 
versatility were so great as to give rise to 
the joke that Andrew Lang was not a man, 
but a syndicate, he never swerved from 
the courtesy of replying to a. request for 
information or advice, as I can attest from 
personal experience. 

Though no one could differ more in many 
respects from Macaulay than Andrew Lang, 
the two men had some points of similarity. 
Both were adepts at light verse; both as 
essayists and critics possessed a style whose 
brilliancy acted as a lamp rather than, as 
with some writers, a camera obscura to the 
reader; both were historians who, striving 
after accuracy, were yet not free from the 
errors produced by a rigid adherence to 
a point of view. Macaulay, by force of 


circumstances, was drawn into politics ; 


to Lang the higgling and the huckstering 
of the political market-place was intolerable. 
and revolted his fastidious sense ; but even 
in this direction the two men were not so 
far apart, for the happiest day of Macaulay’s 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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life was that on which he freed himself 
from political shackles and was able to 
‘devote himself unreservedly to the pursuit 
of letters. Both men were gifted with 
serene temperaments, but Lang’s was the 
lighter in texture. It may be truly said 
that his death has eclipsed the gaiety of the 
English-speaking nations 
And one is borne on fairy breezes far 
To the bright harbours of a golden star, 
Down tragrant fleeting waters rosy pale. 
W. F. Pripreaux. 


TOADS AND Poison.—The toad has always 
had a bad reputation, which is well known 
from references in Shakespeare to “ venom 
toads ~ (*3 Henry VI.,’ IIL. ii. 128) and the 
“toad ugly and venomous” (‘As You 
Like It,’ II. i. 13), Commentators on the 
latter passage—I take two of the most 
recent—regard it as an ‘ old superstition,” 
or “ rejected belief,” that toads are poisonous. 
But it appears that there is some justifica- 
tion for this view after all. In the ‘ Science 
‘Gossip * of The Atheneum for 13 July (p. 44) 
1s noted a lecture by Madame Marie Phisalix 
at the Paris Museum of Natural History 
concerning the toad and salamander. Both 
are credited with poison of two kinds, 
and the frog with a substance similar to 


digitalis. Its milder secretions provoke 


sneezing, while the stronger, used in suffi- 
clent quantities, produce in animals diffi- 
culty of breathing and sickness. 

_ The killing of the toad, according to 
J. G. Wood in his ‘ Natural History ’ (1852) 
is universal in France. I hope that the 
enlightenment of the present age there and 
elsewhere has improved its chances of life, 
and lessened the desire to ‘‘larn it to be a 
twoad.” But an animal which goes without 
food for so long can, apart from the handicap 
of its appearance, hardly expect to be popular. 


Dickens’s Last at LrEps.—I 
was present at Dickens's last reading at the 
Leeds Town Hall in the spring of 1869, and 
shall never forget the ‘Sikes and Nancy’ 
scene (see I] S. v. 383). He was quite ex- 
hausted at the close. <A friend of mine 
saw him, in his private room, throw himself 
upon a couch utterly overcome, and it 
was thought that he could not possibly 
revive; but he suddenly jumped up, and 
in response to calls from the vast audience 
appeared upon the platform three times, 
and then went back to the couch and lay as 
one dead. We all felt the greatest sympathy 
for him. YORKSHIRE Lass. 


Curtous Sunset Errecr.—I noticed 
at Llanfairfechan the other evening a 
phenomenon I do not remember to have 
seen before. The sun was its 
setting over Anglesey, but was hidden 
by a broad band of black cloud extending 
to a point beyond Puftin Island. From 
behind this cloud, however, the sun sent a 
faint ‘“‘lane”’ of light across the straits 
to the beach on which I stood. Turning 
round towards the Great Orme’s Head, 
I was surprised to see another and a more 
distinct ‘lane’ of light across the sea, 
caused by a strong reflection of the sun’s 
rays caught on the point of a cloud just 
risen from the sea, apparently a few 
yards from the edge of the black cloud 
behind which the sun was hidden. There 
were thus two converging lanes across the 
water, as if from two suns, one in the 
north-west, the other in the north-east. 

Cc. C. B. 


A GRANDDAUGHTER OF Sirk ‘THOMAS MORE. 
—The following will, from its incidental 
allusion to the illustrious author of * Utopia, 
seems worth recording in *N. & Q. The 
testatrix, Mary Bassett, was second daughter 
of William Roper and Margaret More. She 
was twice married: first, to a Mr. Stephen 
Clarke, of whom I know nothing ; secondly, 
to James Bassett, Gentleman of the Chamber 
to Queen Mary, and third son of Sir John 
Bassett of Umberleigh, Devon (d. 1529), by 
his second wife Honora, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Grenville. Mr. Bassett died 21 Nov., 
1557. His widow survived him until 20 
March, 1572. They ‘eft two sons, Philip 
and Charles, concerning whose after-history 
the Bassett pedigrees are silent. 

‘Marie Bassett, widowe,’ 20 Jan., 1566> 
Bequest of 1001. for prayers. ‘To Charles Bassett: 
my younger son, lands near Sandwich in parish 
of Wodnesborough, co. Kent, “ which IT pur- 
chased with that portion that his father gave 
him in his last will and a great deal more of 
my own.” 

To Phillip Bassett, my elder son, my lands in 
Devonshire. To my brother ‘Thomas Rooper 
‘“my pomander enclosed in gold and white 
enamel’; **my brother Anthony Rooper” ; “my 
brother Dawtrey, a gold ring’; “‘my godson and 
cousin, William Dawtrey, his son”; to Reynold 
Bray, my sister Bray’s son, and my godson, “a 
brooch of gold with a woman’s head upon it 
enamelled blue and grene”; my goddaughter 
Bridget Clement, Dr. Clement’s daughter, 408. 5 
‘to Thomas Riding that is now my father’s 
steward, and to Alice, that is now his wife and 
was once my maid, a 10s. brooch.” Legacies to 
servants. ‘To my son a ring that was my 
grandfather More’s, and a great hoop of gold that 
Mr. Bassett gave me for a wedding ring, and a 
gold ring that King Phillip gave me set with a 
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great ruby, and a cross of gold with pointed 
diamonds in the corner and pearls hanging to 
the cross’; ‘‘ also a gilt cup with a cover to the 
same, which cup King Phillip gave him at his 
christening.” Residue to Charles Bassett, my 
youngest son. 

Legacies void to sons ‘‘ if they become heretics 
or vicious livers, or cause trouble to executors.” 
Executors “to manage my lands in Devonshire 
till they think my children fit to manage”; if 
children die. executors to give estate in charity; 
my father, a ring and sables’’;. and my dear 
father, Mr. William Roper, Esq.,” and Mr. Taomas 
Welles, priest, executors, ‘ committing to their 
care my two children till they are of age.” 

Proved at London 19 April, 1572, by 
William Babham, notary public for William 
Roper, armiger, and Thomas Welles, exe- 
cutors (11 Daper). W. Priyx. 


Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


THE CASSITERIDES, ISLES, AND 
Lyonesse. (See 11 S. iv. 286.)—The follow- 
ing should be added to my previous list of 
writers and books about the above :— 

Rev. John Troutbeck, ‘ Survey of the Ancient 
and Present State of the Scilly Islands,’ 8vo, 
half calf, list of subscribers, Sherborne [1796]. 

K. H. Rodd, ‘The Birds of Cornwall and the 
Scilly Isles,’ edited, with Introduction, Appendix, 
and Memoir, by J. E. Harting, portrait and map, 
8vo, 1880. 

James H. Cooke, ‘The Shipwreck of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel on the Scilly Isles, in 1707, 
from Original and Contemporary Documents, 
hitherto unpublished,’ with a portrait, map of 
the Scilly Islands, and a pedigree of the families 
descended from Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 4to, in 
wrappers, Gloucester, 1883. 

; J.C, and R. W. Tonkin, ‘ Guide to the Isles of 
rd map and woodcuts, cr. 8vo, Penzance, 

87. 


Gustav W. v. Zahn, ‘Die Scilly-Inseln.’ 
sketch maps, illustrations, and sections, M. G. 
Ges. Miinchen 6, 1911, 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


NELSON AMONG HIS INTIMATES. (See 11 S. 
i, 124, 210, 465.)—We obtain some fresh 
little glimpses of our greatest sailor in a 
work just published, viz., ‘The Diary of 
Frances, Lady Shelley, 1787-1817,’ edited 
by her grandson, Richard Edgcumbe :— 

“The first time [ ever saw Nelson was in the 
drawing-room at the Admiralty, and a most 
uncouth creature [ thought him. He was just 
returned from Teneriffe, after having lost his 
arm. He looked so sickly it was painful to see 
him ; and his general appearance was that of an 
idiot.” 

After the Nile victory, and his meeting 
with Lady Hamilton, Nelson was present 
at a London dinner, of which Lady Shelley 
says 

** After dinner, Lady Nelson, who sat opposite 
to her husband (by the way, he never spoke 


during dinner and looked blacker than all the: 
devils), perhaps injudiciously, but with a good 
intention, peeled some walnuts and_ offered. 
them to him in a glass. As she handed it across 
the table, Nelson pushed it away from him se 
roughly that the glass broke against one of the 
dishes. There was an awkward pause; and 
then Lady Nelson burst into tears.” 
D. J. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


TITLE-DEED(S).—The earliest instance of 
this word supplied by readers for the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ is from Praed’s Poems, 
1830; but it appears there as a well-known 
and familiar word. We have not, however. 
found it in any dictionary so early; though. 
it has to be borne in mind that compound. 
words or combinations are very casually 
recorded in dictionaries of that date. We 
shall be glad of earlier instances, with short 
quotation and exact reference. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Toapy.—I should be giad of any quota- 
tions for this dyslogistic term that can be 
found before 1826, when it is defined by 
Disraeli in ‘ Vivian Grey,’ Il. xv. I think it 
must oceur earlier, because its derivative 
verb “ totfoady”’ is used (if Latham’s * John- 
son’ is correct) by G. Colman the Younger. 
in ‘Poor Gentleman,’ II. ii. Toad. sb.. in the 
sense of “toady,” was used from 1605 to 
1831; and toad,vb., in the sense of “ to toady,’ 
also occurs as late as 1831. Toad-eater in 
its original literal sense of “a mountebank’s 
eater of toads’”’ begins c. 1629; in the fig. 
sense of “toady’’ we have it from 1742 to 
1876. As ‘‘toady”’ is the currert word, both 
as sb. and vb., it would be of interest to know 
when it actually began. It was evidently 


society slang in 1826. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


BENJAMIN BEALE OF KENT: HIS BATHING 
Macuines. (See 7 8. ii. 214.)—There 1s 
said to be an old song praising this invention 
of Benjamin Beale’s, a Quaker of Margate, 
the words of which are unknown to me, 
but each verse ends with the refrain, “So 
hurrah for Benjamin Beale.” 

Believing it to have been printed in Punch, 
I applied to the office of that journal ; 
but the information could not be supplied. 
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Can any reader kindly tell me when and 
where the song was published? Has the 
“curious old song” entitled ‘ Brighton Fine 
Scenes,’ referred to at 7 S. ii. 394, any such 
refrain ? G. F. Tracy BEALE. 

Point House, Exmouth. 


JaMES Pattison Stewart.—Is anything 
known about the later career of this 
British naval ofticer, who twice distinguished 
himself during the naval war a century ago 
against Denmark ? He commanded the 
brig Sheldrake during the Anholt affair, 
1811, and for his services the young officer, 
stated to be only 20 years of age, was pro- 
moted to be commander of the Dictator, 
said to have been a former Spanish ship. 
On 6 July, 1812, he sailed through the 
narrow entrance of the Skerries at Lyngoer, 
Southern Norway, and destroyed the last 
Danish warship of importance, the frigate 
Najaden, after a desperate resistance at 
almost pistol-shot range. W. R. Prior. 


Harris Famity.—I shall be grateful for 
a clue to the maiden name of Elizabeth 
(wife of William Harris of Ilford, Essex), 
died 20 October, 1730, aged 63. The slab 
over her grave in the nave of Barking Church 
bears arms: Parted per pale, dexter, a chev. 
erm. betw. 3 hedgehogs; sinister, a stag 
at gaze. Crest: a cubit arm grasping an 
arrow. The dexter arms are, of course, 
Harris for the husband, but what family 
is indicated by the sinister coat ? None 
of the names mentioned in Papworth’s 
‘ Ordinary ° as bearing a stag at gaze seems 
likely. Kindly reply direct. 

F. SypNEy EDEN. 

Maycroft, Fyfield Road, Walthamstow. 


THomas GILBERT. — Might inquire 
through the medium of your columns 
whether any of your readers have ever come 
across a portrait or caricature of Thomas 
Gilbert (0b. 1798), the Poor-Law Reformer, 
M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyme and Lich- 
field ? 

At one stage of his career he made himself 
so unpopular by proposing a 25 per cent 
tax on all pensions and places during the 
continuance of the American War that it 
seems almost inconceivable that there 
should not be, at any rate, a caricature of him 
in existence. J. G. 


CHANCELLOR'S SEALER FOR THE DIOCESE 
or St. Davin’s.—Is this an ancient institu- 
tion ? and what are the Sealer’s duties ? 


Is there an official of this kind in every 
cathedral body ? 


M.A.Oxon. 


THe Use or Forxs.—It is said that the 
use of forks in ordinary life was inveighed 
against from St. Mary’s pulpit, Oxford, as 
immoral, tending to softness of life, &c. 
in the sixteenth century. Can any one 
give chapter and verse for this — 


Sir Ropert Bartiey, K.C.B.—Can any 
reader tell me when Sir Robert Bartley 
died, and where he was buried ?_ In Gazette 
promotions of 24 Dec., 1842, there is ‘‘ Major- 
General Robert Bartley, 49th Foot, to be 
K.C.B.” 

Lodge's ‘ Knightage’ of 1844 refers to 
his death since the previous issue. 

M. POoote. 

Alsager, Cheshire. 


Pore: REFERENCE WANTED. — Could 
some one of your readers kindly tell me 
of whom Pope wrote the following lines, 
and where they are to be found ?— 

A soul supreme, in each hard instance tried, 

Above all pain, all passion, and all pride, 

The rage of power, the blast of public breath, 

The lust of lucre and the dread of death. 

JOHN WILLCOCK. 


Lerwick. 
Arms: NeunBurG.—On 9 Nov., 1807; 
arms were granted to George Vander 


Neunburg of St. Martins, Stamford Baron, 
co. Northampton, and his descendants ; 
and his sister Augusta, widow of Andrew 
Nash, late of Patna, East Indies, and her 
descendants. Does a representative exist 
of either family ? Arms: Sa., on a mount 
vert a castle ppr.; achief arg. charged with 
an eagle displayed of the field between 
2 bombs fired. Crest: a cross calvary arg., 
on each side a rose gu., slipped and barbed 
ppr. AstLtEY Major-General. 


BioGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. LircHrretp.—Vincent Litchfield was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School 17 Jan., 1780; 
Thomas Litchfield, 15 Jan., 1781 ; and John 
Litchfield, 15 Jan., 1787. Particulars of 
their parentage and careers are desired. 

2. Francis LowtTH was admitted to 
Westminster School 4 Feb., 1825. Who 
were his parents? What was his career ? 
When did he die ? 

3. LupLow.—Edmund Henry Ludlow was 
admitted to Westminster School 31 March, 
1818, and Edmund Ludlow 6 July, 1818. 
I should be glad to learn the parentage of 
these two Ludlows, and any other particulars 
concerning them. G. F. R. B. 
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SunpDAy’’=First SUNDAY IN 
JunE.—I have seen it alleged in The Academy 
some years ago that as late as the beginning 
of this century in some southern English 
counties—and Sussex was especially men- 
tioned—a custom prevailed of taking small 
pieces of chalk in a bag or satchel into 
church on the first Sunday in June, and 
kneeling on ‘them during service. Such 
books on Sussex as I have been able to 
consult make no mention of any such 
custom. Where does it obtain, and what 
is its origin and meanirfy ? 

Joun B. WAtNEWRIGHT. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— Can 
any of your readers tell me who is the 
author of the following lines? I believe 
they form part of a soliloquy of a dead monk. 

meet lie through centuries 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass. 
Wn. NorMAN. 


(Browning, ‘The Bishop orders his Tomb at 
St. Praxed’s Church.’] 


I should be much obliged if any of 
your readers could kindly supply the source 
of the following quotation :— 

Sorrow sleeps ever at the heart. 
A. M. CorBerrt. 


PaTENT FOR BARONETCY IN BLANK.— 
At 98. ill. 387 GANTELET D'OR refers to a 
statesman of George III.’s time whom he 
does not name, but on whose friend that 
king was willing to bestow a baronetcy. 

I have good reasons for asking if that 
minister was Pitt. Can any herald of the 
College of Arms, or other official, kindly 
answer this ? 

Also, is there any special significance in a 
family being called “‘ a good Plantagenet 
house ? 


Jacques DarTNeLt.—Can any of your 
readers give me information as to, the 
identity of Jacques Dartnell ? He is men- 
tioned in a document dated 12 May, 1537 
(‘Letters and Papers of Henry VIII,’ 
vol. xii. pt. i. No. 1,186). He is referred to 
in conjunction with William Wallace as a 
popular leader who had been betrayed by 
his followers, R. Dopps. 


ROBERT BURDETT, ALDERMAN OF LONDON, 
DIED 1677—8.—Where was his town residence 
in London, and had he a country property? 
How many daughters had he ? 


(Mrs.) Cops. 
Finchampstead, Berks. 


An OxrorD JacoBITE PLot.—In August 
or September, 1715, six men (Ralph Bethell, 
Ensign Meyer, Adams, a cook, and Capts. 
Gordon, Dorrell, and Kerr) were discovered 
in an attempt to raise the Jacobite standard 
in Oxford; the first three turned king's 
evidence. The three captains were tried 
by a Committee of the Lords, and hanged at 
Tyburn (‘ Treasury Papers,’ vol. cexiv., No. 
15; vol. cexlviii., No. 40). Where can I 
find a full account of this plot ?. and what 
was Gordon's Christian name ? 

J. M. BuLtocu. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Cot. CHESTER'’S EXTRACTS FROM PARISH 
Recisters.—When Col. J. L. Chester died 
in 1882, he left, amongst other MSS., eighty- 
seven volumes of extracts from parish 
registers in duplicate, one set of which is 
now in the possession of the College of Arms. 
I shall be grateful if any of your readers can 
inform me if the other set has been sold ; 


and, if so, to whom. GENEALOGIST. 
Adelaide, S.A. 
RIcHBOROUGH REMAINS IN BETHNAL 


GREEN.—In  W. Clark Russell’s ‘ Betwixt 
the Forelands’ (p. 47), as quoted from 
‘Pennant’s Journey to the Isle of Wight.’ 
is an account of the discovery of a wharf 
or landing-place of triangular form at Rich- 
borough Castle :— 

“Tt was a shell of brickwork, two bricks thick, 
filled with earth, the two projecting sides tied 
together with a brace of the same material. Two 
sorts of brick were used in this building: one was 
eighteen inches by twelve and three and a halt 
thick ; the other seventeen by eleven and one anda 
quarter thick. Mr. Ebenezer Mussel, of Bethnal 
Green, near London, purchased the whole quantity 
of materials, and employed them in paving a 
courtyard and part of his house.” 

Do these Roman remains still exist in 
Bethnal Green ? and, if so, where? What 
was the subsequent history of this Roman 
wharf found at Richborough ? 

G. H. W. 


Str CHRISTOPHER DAnBy.—I should be 
glad to know if there are any living descend- 
ants of Sir Christopher Danby, Kt., who 
married Margaret, dau. of Thomas, Lord 
Seroope of Upsale and Masham. 

P. D. M. 


“ AccORDING TO CocKER.”—Is anything 
known of the descendants of Cocker, the 
celebrated arithmetician, whose great 
prowess gave rise to the above expression ? 

R. H. Linpam. 


Bookham Gables, Surrey. 
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MUNICIPAL RECORDS PRINTED. 


{11 S. ii. 287, 450, 529; iii. 493; iv. 131, 
390, 451; v. 73, 297, 352, 398, 478.) 


Queenborough.—Notes on the Municipal Records 
of Queenborough.—Arch. Cantiana, vol. xxii. 
pp. 169-85. (1897.) Good though brief de- 
seription; names in Index to vol. 

Report of the Trial of an Action of Debt 
brought by the Corporation of Queenborough 
against Edward Skey (One of the Burgesses)... .. 
which was tried at Maidstone, at the Autumn 
Assizes for the County of Kent. (1828.) 
Names and addresses of the jury and Tales. 
Index of matters. A verbatim report of a law- 
suit; charters were produced in evidence, and 
witnesses testified to old customs. 

Reading.—Reading Records: Vol. I., 1431-1602 
(1892): Vol. 1603 /4-29 (1895); Vol. IIL., 
1630-410 (1896) ; Vol. IV., 1641-54 (1896). By 
J. M. Goulding. Progress.” No index at 
present, but good chronological analytical 
Table of Contents to each volume. 

The Manuscripts of the Corporation of 
Reading. By W. D. Macray. (1887.)—Hist. 
MSS. Com., Eleventh Report, Appendix, 
part vii. pp. 167-227. In many instances 
subsequent to the Reading Records, edited 
by the Rev. J. M. Goulding, but the latter are 
fuller in some cases. Index of Persons and 
Places. 

The Churchwardens’ Accounts of the Parish 
of St. Mary’s, Reading, Berks, 1550-1662. 
By F. N. A. Garry and A. G. Garry.  (1893.) 
Descriptive Introduction, Index of Names and 
General Index. 

Ripon.—The Ripon Millenary, a Record of the 
Festival. Also a History of the City arranged 
under its Wakemen and Mayors from the Year 
1400. (1892.) Has lists of Wakemen, Mayors, 
Recorders, Members of Parliament, and good 
Index of Names and Places. 

Rochester.—The Records of the Wardens and 
Assistants of Rochester Bridge. (1883.)—Hist. 
MSS. Com., Ninth Report, part i. Appendix, 
pp. 285-6. Brief description only, with a few 
well-known names. 

The Historical MSS. belonging to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Rochester. (1883.) Hist. 
MSS. Com., Ninth Report, Appendix, pp. 286-9. 
Brief description with a few names. 

Rochester Records. By R. W. Blencowe.— 
Arch. Cantiana, vol. ii. pp. 73-84. (1859.) 
Brief description, names in Index to vol.— 
On the Archives of Rochester. By J. Burtt, 
Esq.—Ibid., vol. vi. pp. 108-19. (1866.) 
Brief description, with names in Index to vol. 

Romney.—The Manuscripts of the Corporation 
of New Romney.—Hist. MSS. Com., Fourth 
Report, pp. 439-12 (18714); Fifth Report, 
Appendix, pp. 533-54 (1876); Sixth Report, 
Appendix, pp. 540-45 (1887). All descriptive 
accounts, with names in Index to vol. 


Arch. Cantiana, vol. xiii. pp. 201-15 (1880) ; 
vol. xvii pp. 12-83 (1887). Both descriptive 
accounts, the latter showing the connexion of 
the various books. 

Ross, Wexford.—Extracts from the Books of the 
Old Corporation of Ross. By P. D. Vigors.— 
Proceedings of Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, 5th Series, vol. ii. (1892) pp. 171-6 ; 
pp. 287-90; vol. iv. (1894) pp. 176-9. Names 
do not occur in Index of volumes. 

Alphabetical List of the Free Burgesses of 
New Ross, co. Wexford, from 1658 to 30th 
September, 1839. By P. D. Vigors. (1892. \— 
Proceedings and Papers of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. i. New Series, 
vol. xxi. Consecutive Series, pp. 298-309. 
The names are 434, arranged alphabetically, 
with copious biographical foot-notes. 


Rossington.—See Doncaster. é 
Rye.—The Manuscripts of the Corporation of 


Rye.—Hist. MSS. Com., Fifth Report, Ap- 
pendix, pp. 488-516. (1876.) Description and 
names in Index. Thirteenth Report, pp. 51-8. 
Brief description only. Thirteenth Report, 
Appendix, iv. pp. 1-246. (1892.) Names in 
Index to vol. ; 

Rye Cricket Weck. Catalogue of the Anti- 
quities and Historical Manuscripts of the 
Ancient Towns of Rye and Winchelsea. By 
J. N. Masters. (1894.) Merely a small pam- 
phlet of 14 pages—Rye to nearly end of p. 8, 
then Winchelsea and Miscellaneous. There is 
reference to a local magazine called Hope, 
which is not all in the British Museum ; the 
number containing the Mayors was out of print. 
In some numbers in 1891 there are Church- 
wardens’ Accounts from 1530 to 1570. 


St. Albans.—Hist. MSS. Com., Fifth Report, 


xviii., a few lines of description. Appendix, 
pp. 565-8. A few extracts from charters, 
letters, and accounts. Names in Index. 

On the Town Records of St. Albans.— 
Journal of the Bfitish Arch. Assoc., vol. Xxvi. 
pp. 143-9. Very brief description. 

The Corporation Records of St. Albans, with 
Lists of Mayors, High Stewards, Members of 
Parliament.” By A. E. Gibbs. (1890.) Table 
of Contents, and Index, principally of subjects. 

Records of the Old Archdeaconry of St. 
Albans: a Calendar of Papers, 1575-1637. 
A volume published by the St. Albans and 
Hertfordshire Architectural and Archeological 
Sceiety. (1908.) Prefatory notes, Descriptive 
Introduction, the Records, Index of Persons, of 
Places, and General. 

St. Ives, Cornwall.—Records of the Borough of 
St. Ives. By Porthminster.”"—The Western 
Antiquary, v. 33, 77, 198. Index, principally 
of Subjects. 

See also Huntingdon and Marazion. 


Salford.—The Ancient Court Records of the 


Borough of Salford. By Makinson.— 
Journal of the British Archeological Association, 
New Series, i. pp. 314-26. (1895.) Index to 
volume is of Subjects. 

The Portmote or Court Leet Records of the 
Borough or Town and Royal Manor of Salford 
from the year 1597 to the year 1669 inclusive. 
Vol. xivi. New Series. Remains, &c. Chetham 
Society’s Publications, vol. 1. (1902.) Goes 
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to 1632. There is a second volume powitan’, | 

to which an index will be added. Contains | 

lists of officers. 

Salisbury.—Muniments of the Corporation of 
the City of Salisbury. (1907.) — Hist. MSS. 
Com., Seventeenth Report, pp. 122, 128, 
brief description. Fuller and more details 
in vol. iv. of Various Collections (1907), pp. 
191-254. Names in Index to volume. 

A Correct List of the Mayors of New Sarum, 
or Salisbury, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. Second edition (1826). Names 
in chronological order. 

With occasional gaps, The Salisbury and 
Winchester Journal from 25 Nov., 1882, to 
27 ~Deec., 1884, had an antiquarian column. 
On 16 June, 1883, there was an addition to 
Lists of Mayors and Bailiffs published by 
Hatcher. ‘Our Parliamentary Representa- 
tives ’ commences 30 Jan., 1883; there are lists 
for many towrs in Wilts, but seldom differing 
from the lists in the Blue-book. There are 
‘Gleanings from the Archives of Salisbury,’ 
comprising early charters, and ‘chamberlains’ 
Accounts ’; see 9 and 16 Feb., 1884. 

The Fraternities of Sarum.—The Wiltshire 
Arch. and Nat. Hist. Magazine, vol. xxix. 
pp. 137-46. Few names, and no index to 
volume. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts of S. Edmund 
and S. Thomas, Sarum, 1448-1702, with other 
Documents. By H. J. F. Swayne. (1896.)— 
First volume of Wilts Record Society; has Pre- 
face, Introduction, and Index of Surnames. 

Sandwich.—Hist. MSS. Com., xviii. A description 

of some portfolios of documents apparently not 

noticed by Boys in his ‘ Collections for Sand- 
wich’; more fully noticed in Appendix, pp. 

568-71. Names in Index. 

The Sandwich Book of Orphans.—Arch. 
Cantiana, vol. xvi. pp. 179-206. There are 
a few names of Jurats, Wardens, and Mayors, 
which appear in the Index to the volume. 


A. RHODES. 


Compare, for instance, Sansk. dvdra with 
Welsh drws = Irish dorus = Greek Oi'pa = 
Engl. door; Sansk. irdh with Welsh ennyn 
(to kindle a fire) ; Sansk. wkshan with Welsh 
ych=Engl. ox; Sansk. satd-m with Welsh 
cant=Old Ir. cét=Lat. centum=Engl. hun- 
dred; Sansk. veda (I know) with Welsh 
wydd (sight)=Greek ofSa=Lat. video, &ce. 
(vy. Sir John Rhys’s ‘ Lectures on Welsh 
Philology,’ 1877, pp. 8 sqq., as well as Al. 
Macbain’s ‘ Comparative Gaelic-Celtic Dic- 
tionary,’ Inverness, 1896). H. K. 


Butitock’s Museum, Piccapitiy (11 8. 
v. 410, 514).—A few slight inaccuracies 
occur in the published replies to this query. 
Bullock did not form his museum at Liver- 
pool “as the result of thirty years’ travel 
in Central America.” Not any of his 
expeditions occupied more than a few 
months, and most of the rarities and 
specimens shown were purchased from 
sailors who had dealings with him when he 
was in business as a jeweller. He only 
claimed to have collected the objects of 
interest ‘‘ during twenty years of unwearied 
application, and at an expense of thirty 
thousand pounds” (‘Companion the 
London Museum,’ iv.). The name “ Liver- 
pool Museum”? was used for a very short 
period on its re-establishment at 22, Picca- 
dilly. Some years before and after its 
removal to what was later the Egyptian 
Hall, he named it “The London Museum 
and Pantherion,”’ and his new hall was known 
as the Egyptian Temple. 

It is worth noting that Sir Richard 
Phillips omitted all reference to Bullock’s 
London Museum in the issues of ‘The 
Picture of London’ for several years after 


SANSKRIT AND WELSH S. v. 509).— 
The list of Indo-Germanic languages may | 
be found in any elementary book on ety: | 
mology, such as my ‘Primer of English | 
Etymology’ (chap. vii.) All of these are. 
cognate, and the relationship of Welsh to. 
Sanskrit is of the same nature as its relaticn- | 


its establishment. This intentional slight 
probably reflects some literary quarrel ; 
the publisher was a good hater. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“ MootvEE” (11 S. vi. 9).—The radical 


ship to the other languages, such as English, | nouns “molla” and ‘“ mewla”’ in Turkish 
Latin, Greek, Slavonic, &c. As for examples, | are explained by ‘‘ Gesetzkundiger ” (lawyer) 
there are several already given in my ‘Con- or “ Stadtrichter ” (judge). Cf. ‘Ttirkisch- 
cise Dictionary,’ under such leading words | deutsches Worterbuch,’ von Camilla Ruzi¢ka- 
as are common to many languages. See, | Ostoi¢, Wien, 1879, p. 566. Are we 
for instances, the articles on be, bear (1),| mistaken in identifying these two Turkish 
bottom, brother, cow (1), door, eight, five,| words as borrowed or derived from the 
four, full, &e. Perhaps I may mention that | Arabic noun mauld —7.e., a learned man or 
I have a book in the press that considers | saintly minister among the Persian and 
this very question. But the standard book | ‘Turkish Muslims or Moslems_ professing 


on this subject is ‘Lectures on Welsh| Islam? Cf. also Juge=(1) mévla, (2) vulg. 
molla, in Bianchi’s ‘ Vocabulaire Frangais- 
Ture’ (Paris, 1831). - H. 


Philology,’ by Sir John Rhys. 
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SHAKESPEARE ON THE Pain OF DEATH 
(11 8S. vi. 28).—The pronouncement of 
Isabella quoted by Mr. CuTLer often stirs 
my brain. I turn again and again to a 
passage in Kirby and Spence’s ‘ Introduction 
to Entomology.’ in which the reasons why 
it is unlikely that insects suffer as keenly 
as human beings are set forth in a very 
interesting way. The lines from ‘ Measure 
for Measure’ are given, and the authors 
declare that 
* the very converse of our great poet’s conclusion, 
as usually interpreted, 

....The poor beetle that we tread upon 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 

As when a giant dies, 
must be regarded as nearer the truth’; 
and a foot-note goes on to say :-— 

“Shakespeare’s intention, however, in this 
passage was evidently not, as it is often supposed, 
- — compassion for the insect, but to prove 

1a 

The sense of Death is most in apprehension, 
the actual pang being trifling.”’—P. 28, seventh 
edition. 

The poet’s physiology had the support 
of no less an authority than that of the 
great surgeon Sir Henry Thompson, with 
whom Ouida ventured to differ. She says 
in ‘ Printers’ Pie ’ for 1904 (pp. 81, 82) :— 

* The last letter he wrote to me was about a 
bee, of which I had described to him the painful 
dying struggles; he said it was absurd to sup- 
pose that a bee could feel pain, because bees have 
no nervous system. I told him that if they had 
not, they must have something similar, for suffer 
physically they do beyond all doubt. Who that 
has watched the convulsions of a dying bee or 
wasp can doubt their physical suffering ? But to 
Sir Henry, as to all believers in modern science, 
peg suffering seems merely due to ‘ automatic 
action. 


Str. SwiTHIN. 


Sir Sidney Lee’s interpretation of this 
passage is that ‘“‘a giant feels no greater 
pang in dying than a beetle ; only the appre- 
hension of death is painful.” Isabella asks 
Claudio whether he dares to die. If he 
does, the mere fact of quitting life, and the 
manner of it, are of minor importance. 

A. R. BaAytey. 


In discussing ‘Measure for Measure,’ 
ILL. i. 75, it must be remembered that the 
argument embodied is that of a woman, 
who is striving hard for the preservation 
of her honour. She is at such a crisis in her 
affairs that it were pardonable in her even 
if she struggled to make the worse appear 
the better reason. Her object, she painfully 


realizes, can be achieved only by her 


brother’s consent to die for her, and therefore: 
she labours to show him that the pain to be 
endured is less than he may be disposed to 
imagine. She knows no more of the subject 
than he does, but her distressing position 
constrains her to the elaboration of a 
pathetic and appreciably plausible appeal. 
We are prone, she implies, to exaggerate 
the awful character of what is, after all. 
only a momentary transition. ‘“‘ The sense 
of death is most in apprehension ~; it is 
one of those “ horrible imaginings ”’ which 
Macbeth in his distraction found less. 
tolerable than present fears.” Therefore. 
argues Isabella, it is anticipation which 
makes the impending experience seem so 
formidable. The ‘‘ corporal sufferance,” in- 
deed, she impetuously adds—and that is 
really all that is implied in dying—is just 
what every trampled beetle is doomed to 
endure. 

The purpose of the speech is to minimize 
as far as possible the dreadful character of 
an undertaking at once heroic and _ indis- 
pensable, and the logic which determines its 
form is in strict accordance with the des- 
perate nature of the predicament. It is 
hardly necessary to add that, in presenting 
the scene, the dramatist is concerned with 
the speaker's point of view, and not with a 
theory which he seeks to elaborate on his. 
own account. Tuomas BAYNE. 


The statement as to corporal sufferance 
is certainly one of Shakespeare’s fallacies. 
The poet’s inspiration does not teach the 
prosaic facts of anatomy and physiology 
without the aid of personal study and dis- 
section. It is obvious to those who have 
given attention to these subjects that the 
comparatively simple nerve-structure of am 
insect is not capable of experiencing the 
same degree of sensation as the more complex. 
nervous system of man and the higher 
animals. Mr. CUTLER inquires what bear- 
ing the comparison has on the allegation that 
death is nearly painless, except mentally. 
It is not a strictly logical argument. It is 
an appeal to the imagination —a much 
more potent weapon in a woman’s hand- 
Her first great object is to point out that 
the pain is entirely mental, and that this- 
may be counterbalanced by steadily keeping 
in mind the honour attending it, viz., that 
of saving a sister's good name; apprehen- 
sion, she tells him, is the only real suffering. 
If this be conquered or neutralized, death 
in a man is nothing more than the crushing 
of an insect. When once the identity of 
the powers of sensation is assumed, whether: 


| 
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rightly or wrongly, the familiar picture of 
the crushed beetle is certainly a striking 
illustration to bring before the condemned 
‘criminal, in order to induce him to accept 
his fate. It also emphasizes in the strongest 
manner, by elimination. the predominance 
of the mental factor, asubject which Isabella 
had already attacked from another point of 
view. J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


Sir Earpiey, Bart. (11 8S. v. 
490).—I think this Was the third baronet. 
He was a well-known Evangelical, which 
accounts for his interest in Hebrew litera- 
ture. He was the author of ‘The Imprison- 
ment and Deliverance of Dr. Achilli,) 1851, 
and also of ‘Spanish Prisoners: a Letter, 
1863, Dr. Achilli was the ex-monk who suc- 
cessfully prosecuted J. H. New —_ for libel. 
See D.N.B.’ Wn. H. PEEt. 


Sir Culling Eardley, Bart.. was the 
‘Treasurer of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel among the Jews. His maternal 
grandfather, Lord Eardley, was the only 
son of Sampson Gideon (Abudiente), 
famous Jew financier during the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 

The Gideon Abudiente family were famous 
as writers in all classes of literature. It 
was no doubt from his Jewish forbears that 


the | 


by early Asiatics, but which is now dead, though 
there it has a literature—the ancient writings of 
Ceylon, Assam, and other countries in’ that 
continent. Col. Leigh became acquainted with 
the characters while in India through studying 
the ancient coins which were inscribed in Pahlavi. 
Though he can decipher all the letters, ¢ ‘ol. Leigh 
is unable to translate the words they presumably 
form. 


“The extraordinary circumstance is how an 


‘inscription in a dead Asiatic tongue should he 


found on the Communion rail of a WwW elsh chureh. 
| It is quite a mystery, which probably no one will 
able to solve. 


he inherited his interest in Jews and their. 


literature. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

INscRipTION IN PARISH CHURCH OF St. 
Mary, LLANFAIR-WATERDINE (11 8. vi. 10). 
—The subjoined cutting from The Bath 
Chronicle of 4 June will be of interest to 
Mr. MacArruur and also io numerous 
other readers of ‘N. & Q. 

interesting discovery has been made by 
Lieut.-Col. H. P. P. Leigh, CLL... of Grosvenor 
House, Bath, who for many years was stationed 
on the North-Western frontier of India. The 
Colonel, who is a sidesman of St. Saviour’s 
Church, noticed in the Parish Magazine for June, 
under * Red Letter Church News, a paragraph 
he aded ‘A Strange Inscription.” 

“It ran as follows: ‘One of the unsolved 
riddles of the world is to be found in the Parish 
Church of St. Mary’s, Llanfair-Waterdine. It is 
an inscription on one of the Holy Communion 
rails. Many have tried to decipher it without 
success, though Prof. Sir John Rees, of Oxford, 
discovered a "key to a single word. Needless to 
say, the present Vicar would very much like to 
obtain a full translation. Perhaps one of our 
readers will be able to help him !’ 

* Accompanying the paragraph was a reproduc- 
tion of the inscription, which is in very quaint 
characters. Col. Leigh studied it closely, and 


has made out conclusively every letter as belonging 
to the Pahlavi language spoken in hygone centuries 


Cross-CROSSLET. 


CASANUVA AND CARLYLE (11 5S. v. 428; 
vi. 16).—Let your correspondent, T. B. of 
Copenhagen, read Carly le’s masterly handling 
of Diderot in his essay on that Encyclopedist, 
and he will find, I believe, the phrase he 
looks for. Rospert DuNCAN. 

Dalchonzie, Perthshire. 

* BITE BIGGER, Bruty” (11S. v. 3693 vi- 
17).—I have recollections of a little recitaticn 
for children wherein the above words are 
used; it is called ‘The Two Crossing 
Sweepers.’ Probably this is the one Mr. 
THos. RATcuiFrE refers to. I do not know 
the name of the author, but give the words 
as I remember them :— 

They could not claim a single friend 
Beneath the widespread sky, 

But to each other they were bound 
By poverty’s strong tie. 

Though poor, they were too proud to beg, 
Too upright far to steal, 

And gladly would they sweep and clean 
To gain an honest meal. 

It was on a cold and bitter morn, 
Just at the close of March, 

And they had slept the night before 
Within a market-arech. 

So very hungry, and very cold, 
gs hey Ww: andered down the street. 

Joe picked an apple from the ground, 
And thought, ** Why, here ’s a treat ! 

It has been rather kicked about, 
But it’s a good one still.” 

And, turning to his mate, he said, 
* What have you picked up, Bill 

‘T haven’t found a single serap,” 
Bill mournfully did say. 

Then, as you are the younger, Bill, 
Here, take and bite away.” 

a he poor boy bit a small piece off. 

Ah! that won't do,” cried Joe. 

‘ Bite bigger, Billy, bigger yet— 
You ‘re welcome, that you know.” 


A noble lesson this should teach, 
Dear children, unto you: 

Do unto others as you would 
That they to you should do. 


W. J. CAREY. 


Plaistow, EF. 


| 


» 
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‘Visto Vista” (11 8S. vi. 27).—| 
The form visto is much older than 1781 | 
as a dictionary word. Already in Phillips 
(1706) we find ‘ Vista, Ital., a prospect ” ; 
and in Kersey’s third edition (1721) we find | 
* Visto (I.), a prospect.” Perhaps it occurs | 
in Kersey at a still earlier date ; but I have | 
no copies at hand. 

The change from a foreign suffix -a to an 
Kk. -o is really quite common. I beg leave 
to quote from my ‘ Principles of English» 
Ktymology,’ Second Series, p. 322, as the 
book does not appear to have been consulted : 

* Englishmen picked up the fact that -ado was 
a Spanish suflix....Accordingly, they turned the | 
Span. fem. sb. carbonada into carbonado, and , 
played the same trick with Span. emboscada, 
Tudor E. ambuscado ; Span. bastonada, Tudor E. 
bastinado barricada, Tudor EK. barricado ; see 
the suffix -ado in the * N.E.D..) Emboldened by 
this, they even substituted this -ado for the Ital. 
-ala, as in the Ital. strappata, KE. strappado. 
Palisado answers neither to the Span. palizada 
nor the Ital. palicciala, but was obtained by 
turning the EF. palissade into imagined Spanish. 
Even Shakespeare twice uses armado instead of 
armada to mean ‘a fleet? ; though it might have 
been thought that he knew sufficiently what an | 
— was like, to be able to give a good account 
ot it. 

This [ published in 1891. 
Water W. SK 


EAT. 


In a map of the township of Allerton, co. 
Lane., dated 1771, an avenue of trees is 
called “visto from the north and to the 
hall court,” exactly in the sense of the 
dictionary of 1781. R. S. B. 


“The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised 
Words and Phrases, edited by C. A. M. 
Fennell, Cambridge, 1892, gives a quotation 
for vista from Evelyn's * Diary’ under the. 
date 1644. The earliest instance given of | 
the form visto is of the year 1722. ‘The 
Stanford Dictionary ’ does not seem to be | 
so well known as it should be. 

Epwarp BENsLy. 


Bailey has both forms in his twenty- 

fourth edition (1782), as follows :— 
Vis’ta, | a Prospect, astraight Walk cut through | 
Vis'to, J the Trees ina Wood. | 
C.B; 


King ENGLE AND HIS Sons (11 S. v. 
J509).—If “seventeen” be a mistake for 
seven,” the meaning of the story is obvious. 
Another form of it may be seen in John of 
Bromton’s * Chronicle.’ He derives the name 
Anglia from * Angela, daughter of a certain 
Duke of Saxony.” STAR. 
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‘published by Dodsley in 1773. 
inscription was—on one side, 


/versari quam tui meminisse.” 


AvuTHOR WANTED (11 8S. vi. 2%).—The 
words were inscribed by Shenstone on an 
ornamental urn, erected by him in the 
grounds of the Leasowes, to the memory 
of his cousm Miss Dolman, and were not 
an epitaph on her tomb. See * A Descrip- 
tion of the Leasowes,’ pp. 287-320, in vol. 1i. 
of the fourth edition of Shenstone’s * Works, 
The full 


Peramabili sue consobrinze 
M. D. 


and on the other side, 
Ah! Maria 
Puellarum elegantissima 
Ah! flore venustatis abrepta 
Vale! 
quanto minus est 
Cum reliquis versari 
Quam tui 
Meminisse. 
Miss Dolman, who resided at Breeme, now 
in Worcestershire, died of smallpox at the 
age of 21. 


As is said in the editorial note appended 
to this query, Shenstone is the author of the 
epitaph ‘** Heu quanto minus est cum reliquis 
Byron uses 
it as a motto for his lyric, ** And thou art 
dead, as young and fair,’ ineluded in 
‘Occasional Pieces, 1807-1824." He ela- 
borates his theme in eight nine-line stanzas, 
opening the eighth with this paraphrase 
ot the epitaph :— 

Yet how much less it were to gain, 
Though thou hast left me free. 
The loveliest things that still remain, 

Than thus remember thee ! 

The late Mr. Arthur J. Munby, euthor of 
‘ Dorothy,’ whose initials used to be familiar 
in these columns, gave this compact and 
felicitous rendering :— 

Ah, how much less all living loves to me, 

Than that one rapture of remembering thee ! 

THomMaAsS BAyNE. 


Famity (11 8. vi. 11).—The 


‘Carlisle Journal of 31 Oct.. 1840, has an 


account of the inquest on John Dutt Ding- 
wall, Esq., of Brockley Castle, Aberdeen- 


| shire. who was found dead in his bedroom 


-at ‘The Bush Inn,” Carlisle, on Monday 
‘morning, 26 Oct., his throat having been 
eut with a razor. He had arrived at ~* The 
Bush” on Sunday, the 25th, by the Edin- 
| burgh mail, and had expressed his intention 
of leaving Carlisle at nine oclock next 
‘morning. He was accompanied by his 
'manservant, who gave evidence that Mr. 
Dingwall had, on the Sunday night, a 
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mistaken idea of some one being in the 
bedroom. The verdict was suicide ‘* while 
Jabouring under temporary insanity.” It 
is hardly likely that he was murdered by 
his servant, as the bedroom door was 
locked, with the key on the inside, when 
the landlord and the servant broke it open 
in the morning. He was buried at Christ 
Chureh, Carlisle. DiEco. 


CARDINAL ALPHONSE DE RICHELIEU (11 S. 
vi. 7)—He was the elder brother of the 
more celebrated Cardinal Armand de Riche- 
lieu, being born three years earlier (in 1582), 
and dying in 1653. He was made Bishop 
of Lugon in Poitou in 1600, but resigned that 
see to his brother in 1605 in order to become 
a Carthusian monk at the Grande Chartreuse 
(1606). From this retreat he was torn by 
his famous brother in order to be made 
Archbishop of Aix-en-Provence (1626), being 
raised to the archbishopric of Lyons in 1628, 
and holding it till his death in 1653. He 
was created cardinal in 1629. Armand 
became cardinal in 1622, and died in 1642. 

W. A. B. 

Grindelwald. 


COFFEE: CHOCOLATE: First ADVERTISE- 
MENT (11 S. v. 406).—Sampson (‘ History 
of Advertising,’ 1875, p. 68) quotes an earlier 
advertisement of coffee from a_handbill 
“preserved in the British Museum’ (no 
other reference), of which the date is 1652. 
He also gives the advertisement of chocolate 
quoted by your correspondent as from The 
Publick Adviser, No. 4, for 9-16 June, 1657, 
but names as its source The Publick Adver- 
tiser of 16-22 June, 1657. C. C. B. 


WitiiamM Stamper, D.D. (11 S. vi. 30).— 
See ‘D.N.B..’ liii. 469. He was the first 
presented by his College (Pembroke, Oxon) 
to the Rectory of St. Aldate’s (1637); 
was made chaplain to the Prince of Wales 
(1643). with whom he left the country : 
and also acted as chaplain to Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia. A. R. BayLey. | 


“William Stamp. divine. chaplain to the 
Queen of Bohemia (died 1653)."°-—‘ Eminent 
Natives of Oxfordshire, Samuel Tymms’s 
‘Family Topographer,’ 1834, vol. iv. p. 164. 

R. J. Fynxmore. 


SYVETARE: SyvekaR (11 S. v. 390).— 
This means a ** sifter,”’ and is derived from 
A.-S. sife, a sieve. which in M.E. appears 
syve. 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 


N. W. Hitt. 


Str JoHN ARUNDEL OF CLERKENWELL. 
(IL S. iii. 367, 415, 491; iv. 32,97, 217).—Sir 
John de Arundel X., Lord of Lanherne- 
(b. 1474, d. 1545. a descendant of William de- 
Arundel I., Earl of Arundel, Pincerna Regis. 
d. 1156, by his wife. Queen Adeliza of 
England), was the father of Sir John de 
Arundel XI., Lord of Lanherne (b. 1500). 
and of Sir Thomas Arundel, who bought 
Wardour Castle, and was beheaded 20 Feb... 
1552. Sir Matthew Arundel (d. 24 Dec... 
1599), son of this Sir Thomas. succeeded to 
Wardour Castle. and it was Thomas. the 
son of Sir Matthew. who was created Lord 
Arundell of Wardour in 1595, and died in 
1630, aged 79. In after years the estates of 
Lanherne became united to those of War- 
dour by the marriage. 27 Jan... 1738. of 
Henry, 7th Lord Arundell of Wardour. 
with Mary Bellings, sole heiress of Lan- 
herne and great-granddaughter of Sir John 
Arundel XV.. Lord of Lanherne. 

Ronatp Dixon. 

16, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Moses CHARAS, PHARMACOPGUS REGIUs- 
(11 S. vi. 10).—Moise Charas (b. 1618, 
d. 1698) was a French Protestant and & 
physician. Upon the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes he visited England and 
Holland. Later he abjured the reformed 
religion, and became Apothecary Royal to 
Louis XIV. He was the author of many 
works, several of which are in the Brit. Mus. 
Library. Some of his noisome ointments 
for alluring fish attained a certain popularity 
among English anglers. See Thomas Best’ 
‘Concise Treatise on the Art of Angling.’ 
1804. A short account of Charas is given 
in ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale, Paris. 
1855, tome ix. col. 712. A. W. 


Moses Charas, born 1618, was a Frencls 
pharmacist of European repute, his chiet 
work, a pharmacopoeia. having been trans- 


lated into many languages. Driven from 
France as a Protestant by the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, he came to England, 
and for some time practised as a doctor. 
| Afterwards he went to Holland, and being. 
called from there into Spain to attend the 
king in a serious illness he settled at Toledo. 
where eventually he got into trouble with 
the Inquisition. After a short imprisonment 
he abjured Protestantism, and returning to 
France was kindly received by Louis XIV., 
and became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences. I take these particulars from 
Wootton’s ‘ Chronicles of Pharmacy.’ 
Cc. C. BY 
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‘*STEPHANT RODERICI CASTRENSIS LysI- 
‘TANI ANN. ETAT. (11 S. vi. 10).— 
In the ninth volume of the ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale’ a few biographical 


details may be found, at col. 124, 
of ‘Castro (Etienne-Rodriguez De),” a 


Portuguese physician, who was born about 
1559, and died in 1637, aged 78. De Castro 
was the author of numerous works, many 
of which are in the Brit. Mus. Library, 
catalogued under “ Rodrigues de Castro 
({Estevam).”’ This De Castro is not to be 
confounded with the ‘‘ Castro (Roderic ou 
Rodriguez) ” at col. 133, who was a Sephardic 
Jew and a physician of some eminence. 
He died at Hamburg in January, 1627. 
Mr. I. Sotomons would probably find in the 
works of Charas and De Castro the portraits 
of which he has copies. A. E,W. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED 5S. 
vi. 11).— 
Ah! the good saint littl knew 
What that wily sex can do 
are the last two lines of the first stanza of 
‘By that Lake whose Gloomy Shore,’ the 
sixth poem in the fourth number of Moore’s 
* Trish Melodies,’ published November, 1811. 
~ The good saint ’ is, of course, St. Kevin. 
JOHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen's College, Oxford. 
{Many thanks to numerous other correspondents 
who have sent replies to this query. | 


DISEASES FROM PLANTS (1] 8S. iv. 530; 
v. 56, 158, 257, 398, 515).—Country-folk 
believe that the wild red poppy of the corn- 
fields will produce sickness if a person lies 
down in the corn where the poppy is plentiful. 
A very common name for the poppy is 
** headache,” this being the least of the 
probable bad results of going to sleep 
amongst growing poppies. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

Sir THoMAS BROWNE: QUOTATION FROM 
Protemy (11 S. vi. 30).—See Book V. 
chap. xvi. of Ptolemy's Vtvrages 
(Almagest), where it is demonstrated that 
the bulk of the sun is just about 170 times 
that of the earth. EpwarpD BENSsLY. 


CANONGATE EpINBURGH CHURCH REGIs- 
TERS (11 8S. vi. 50).—Referring to this 
inquiry, I beg to inform you that the Scottish 
Record Society is at present in course of 
publishing the Register of Marriages for 
the Canongate Parish, Edinburgh. 

JOHN MACGREGOR, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
3, Coates Crescent, Edinburgh. 


ARMS ON A SEAL (11 S. vi. 49).—The arms 
are those of the old East India Company. 
In former days, when it was customary to 
seal all letters with wax, the principal 
officials of the Company received seals for 
that purpose. I still possess the seal that 
belonged to my father between eighty and 
ninety years ago. The motto should read, 
** Auspicio regis senatusque Angliz.”’ 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


UMBRELLA (10 S. vii. 267; viii. 16, 94, 
328).—Compare also Swift, ‘ A City Shower ’ : 
The tucked-up semstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams roll down her oiled umbrella sides. 

Jonas Hanway’s crime appears to have 
been that he publicly carried an article 
which hitherto had been regarded as appro- 
priate only to womenfolk. 

JoHN B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


‘THE CHAMBER OVER THE GATE’ (11 S. 
v. 509)—This is Longfellow’s. It may 
be seen in W. G. Harder’s ‘ Treasury of 
American Sacred Song,’ published by the 
Oxford University Press ; or in W. Learned’s 
‘Treasury of American Verse,’ published by 
Stokes, prices 12s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. respec- 
tively. C. B.S. 

Liverpool. 

[Mr. C. W. Frresrace also thanked for reply.] 


EpiraPHIANA (11 8. v. 504).—The Tipper 
epitaph at Newhaven was composed by 
Thomas Clio Rickman of Lewes. In his 
diary Moore records Lamb’s admiration of 
the couplet, 

He played through life a varied comie part, 
And knew immortal Hudibras by heart ; 
but Moore quotes it wrongly. 
E.-V. Lucas. 
Kingston, Lewes. 


NicoLaus Mysticus AND Cosmas ATTICUS 
(11 S. v. 408).—Cosmas Atticus was Patri- 
arch of Constantinople from April, 1146, to 
February, 1147. He was deposed because 
he showed favour to an adherent of the 
heresy of the Bogomils. See Krumbacher, 
‘Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur,’ 
2nd ed., pp. 86 and 1149, and Index: and 
the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia’ (New York), 
article ‘ Bogomili.’ LowatTeEr. 


Bropriss (11 8. v. 71, 251,450; vi. 30).— 
One or two small errors need correction at 
v. 253. W. A. Brodribb (not ‘ Broad-’’) was a 
very well-known colonist in N.S. Wales and 
He published ‘ Recollections of 
1883. 


Victoria. 


an Australian Squatter,> Sydney, 
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In this he states that he went to Tasmania 

with his parents in 1818. He lived for 

many years at Brighton, a suburb of Mel- 

bourne, and this is his burial-place, though 

he died in Sydney. E. H. Bromsy. 
University ot Melbourne. 


REGENT’S PARK CENTENARY (11 8S. v. 107, 
414, 517).— Mr. AtEck ABRAHAMS, in his 
interesting remarks, would seem to have 
overlooked the fact that the name ‘* Regent’s 
Park“ was employed at the head of the 
article quoted from The Times of 20 April, 
1812. ‘This points to conclusive evidence 
as to the adoption previous to 1814 of that 
title for the enclosure under construction. 

CLARKE. 


Hotes on Books. 


On the Tears of Japanese Painting. By Henry P. 
Bowie. (San Francisco, Paul Elder & Co.) 


Mr. Bowre writes of Japanese painting not 
from mere study of its productions, but from 
nine years’ work in it under Japanese masters 
at Kyoto and Tokio. Mr. Hirai Kinza, in the 
Introduction he contributes, mentions that Mr. 
Bowie, ‘“‘at one of our publie expositions, ex- 
hibited a painting of pigeons flying across a 
bamboo grove, which was greatly admired and 
praised by every one, but no one could believe 
that this was the work of a foreigner ’’; and 
also that his work was so highly appreciated that 
hy the imperial command he presented specimens 
of it to the Emperor and Empress of Japan. 
If Mr. Bowie can paint bamboo so as to command 
respect in Japan, it is clear that he is no 
mean proticient. What he has to say comes, 
therefore, with authority, and, interesting in 
itself, acquires thereby also importance. To 
the hasty reader it may seem that to master 
Japanese art is merely to acquire exquisite manual 
skill, and to adjust oneself accurately to a most 
elaborate convention. The principles of the 
convention, within its own limits, are admirable ; 
admirable also the adaptation of methods to 
ends, once the eye is trained to perceive it and 
recognize its significance, and any impression 
of slightness is misleading. Mr. Bowie 
refutes the common statement that Japanese 
art is essentially calligraphic ; nevertheless, there 
is a profounder sense in which it remains true. 
So convinced are the Japanese that painting is 
the expression of direct personal vision, just as 
writing is primarily the direct expression of a 
person's thought, that they will not admit to the 
rank of real art even the most notable prints. 
Hokusai, a name well knownand held in honour in 
the West, is by them relatively despised ; and 
with him all that school—the Ukiyo e, or floating- 
world-picture school—which deals not with 
landseape or with heroic legend, but for the most 
part with scenes from contemporary human life. 
These, when printed, are the work of several 
persons; they have ceased—in Japanese appre- 


hension—to be original, to be vital, and, moreover,. 
their subject-matter unfits them to be what. 
in their handling, landscape and legend are— 
symbols and vehicles, felt to be the shrine or veil 
of the thing intended, not the bare ve ry thing 
itself. 

The acquisition of the dexterity requisite for 
orthodox Japanese painting is a lengthy matter ; 
and behind the dexterity there must be disciplined 
feeling to give the hand the right touch. Ima- 
gination is used, not merely broadly and for the 
general effect, but minutely also. One is told 
here to imagine oneself carving a soft substance, 
there to feel the strength which shoots through 
the branches of a tree, or, as he puts in the eye 
of a tiger, to feel the cruel spirit which animates 
it. The necessity of this “living movement ” 
constitutes one of the canons of Japanese art, along- 
side of * invention” and “ spiritual elevation.” 

Mr. Bowie has most instructive chapters on 
technique and on the subjects for Japanese 
painting—the latter giving the themes considered’ 
suitable for every month in the year—for a 
Japanese artist will not, if he can help it, paint 
anything out of season. 

The illustrations have, it is plain, been most 
carefully selected and prepared, but few of them 
have come successfully through the process of 
reproduction ; and though they form a valuable 
and interesting series from which much may be 
learnt, they also, less fortunately, serve to 
illustrate the Japanese contention that a printed 
picture is an inferior affair. 


The Cathedrals of England and 

Francis Bond. (B. T. Batsford.) 
WE accord a hearty welcome to the fourth edition 
of this delightful book, which first appeared in 
1899. The present edition contains many im- 
portant changes and additions, among these 
being the introduction of ground plans, reproduced 
to a uniform seale of 100 ft. to the inch. Another 
change made is the departure from Rickman’s 
nomenclature, in which the attempt was made 
to thrust the history of every cathedral into his 
Procrustean framework of Norman, Early English, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular periods. The 
result was disastrous. Such an arrangement is, 
Mr. Bond maintains, ** a wholesale perversion of 
architectural history. No cathedral was ever 
built in just four building periods—these and 
no other. In some cathedrals, e.g., Salisbury, 
there are Jess than four building periods; in 
most cases there are seven. eight, or even more.’ 
Mr. Bond treats the actual building periods 
separately, and makes no attempt ‘to cram 
them into arbitrary imaginary compartments.” 

Before the work was first published all the 
cathedrals were visited by the author. In recent 
vears they have been revisited again and again, 
and, as the result of continuous and comparative 
study of English churches in general, conclusions 
which had originally been accepted by himself 
and others he has found to be, to a large extent, 
untenable—so much so that it has been found 
necessary to rewrite the book. The result of 
all this labour is that a higher accuracy has 
been reached than in former editions ; but Mr. 
Bond asserts ‘that complete accuracy is im- 
possible in dealing with a subject so vast. It 
is impossible even to know a single cathedral.” 


Wales. By 


| 
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The book is ‘‘ an attempt to make the study 
of the English cathedrals more iuteresting,” 
and in this the author has thoroughly succeeded. 
Every ancient building has a life-history of 
its own, and should be studied biographically.”’ 
Considerable stress is laid throughout the work 
on the motives which influenced medizval 
builders and the reasons for alterations in the 
structure; and Mr. Bond tells us that ‘ the 
more the history of the cathedrals is studied, 
the more clearly it will be seen that the great 
majority were forced on the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of the day by practical considerations.” 
At Canterbury, for instance ‘ the monastery was 
large, and the church the seat of the Archbishop ; 
Lanfrane’s short choir had to be replaced by a 
longer one. Saint worship increased; pil- 
erimages increased ; pilgrims came in thousands 
and tens of thousands. They could not be 
accommodated in the erypt as before; room 
had to be found on the floor of the church for 
shrines transferred from the erypt; and aisles 
had to be constructed round the shrines, that 
there might be a free passage, and no dangerous 
block in the stream of pilgrims.’’ In some of 
the cathedrals attempts were made to improve 
the lighting, and ‘‘ sometimes the improvement 
took the shape of total destruction of the old 
gloomy church, and its replacement by a_bril- 
liantly illuminated successor, as at York. Con- 
nected with this was the mania for an increased 
acreage of stained glass—an esthetic motive, 
which, however, had its practical side; the 
stained glass justifying itself to the monks and 
canons as providing a series of lessons in Scripture 
ov Church history.” 

The cathedrals are described under the 
following classification: thirteen of the Old 
Foundation (Pre - Conquest), thirteen of the 
New Foundation (Pre-Reformation sees): five 
founded by Henry VIII., and the ten of 
Modern Foundation, being the cathedrals for 
the new dioceses formed during the last two 
reigns. Mr. Bond is full of enthusiasm ; 
specially is this the case when he writes of Salis- 
bury, “‘ the very type and picture of the Church 
of the Prince of Peace.” His words of praise 
would have delighted Gladstone, who had a 
special admiration for Salisbury. We remember, 
hearing him in one of his speeches to working-men, 
advise all who could afford it to go and admire 
its beauties. Short bibliographies are appended to 
the notice of each cathedral. The illustrations, 
which number 200, are beautifully reproduced 
from photographs. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica for June, 
edited by W. Bruce Bannerman (Mitchell Hughes 
é& Clarke), is of special literary interest, as it 
contains an account of the paternal ancestry 
of Walter Savage Landor, with a facsimile of the 
grant of arms and crest to Walter Landor of 
Rugeley in 1687. The documents (of which 
details are given) in support of the pedigree are 
in the possession of Miss Landor of the Grange, 
Cannington. The last of them gives particulars 
of the sale by Walter Savage Landor, in 1808, 
of all his paternal estates, these including that 
which he inherited from the Hardwicke family, 
of which he was the lineal descendant, and the 
estates of the Rugeley family, which his great- 
grandfather Robert had received by the will of 
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Walter Landor on his marriage with the niece of 
Walter, viz., Elizabeth Taylor. Some of this 
Rugeley land was the portion of Katherine. 
Addams, the wife of Erasmus Launder. The 
entire sve realized 35,715/. The ‘ Dictionary 
National Biography’ states that he transferred 
his English estates to his son, and so became 
entirely dependent on his family. Among the- 
other contents are a confirmation of arms to: 
William Clarke of the city of Cork, and pedigrees 
of gg of Mabie and Molony of Cragg,, 
co. Clare. 


THe August Cornhill Magazine is weaker than: 
usual in the matter of stories, and has deigned to 
include some decidedly poor verses on the Lincoln 
Imp; nor did we tind Canon Rawnsley’s * At 
Asolo; a Browning Memory,’ specially interesting. 
On the other hand, Mr. Weigall’s ‘ Lower Nubia 
and the Great Reservoir ’—an account of a visit to. 
Phile during the inundation’ under its present 
conditions—has_ some very pleasing pages; and 
Mr. Kenneth Bell's ‘Two Years in a Canadian 
University’ is a really good contribution. It is. 
written freshly and pleasantly, though not with 
any distinction, and the matter itself is fresh. He 
has many instructive observations to make, and one 
or two misconceptions on the part of the English at 
home to correct. Sir Henry Lucy is, as usual, well 
worth reading. He has printed an almost incre- 
dible indictment of Mr. Chamberlain, which was 
omitted in Hansard, from the report in Dublin. 
papers of a speech of Parnell’s. e gives us also: 
one or two good anecdotes, and an astonishing. 
description of the method of Reyal railway travel- 
ling in Victorian days. 


THE Fortnightly Review for August is a very good 
number. In the way of literature, indeed, it has 
been excelled. Mr. Francis Gribble’s ‘The Last 
Adventures of Mlle. Clairon’ is dull, perhaps because 
we have had so many adventures of the like sort 
happening to thelike kind of person that they have 
begun to pall; Mr. Walter Jerrold’s ‘ Centenary of © 
Parody’ is hardly lively enough for its subject ; 
and we found Mr. Baughan’s ‘ Question of Opera,’ 
as opera always is when its English fortunes are 
discussed, somewhat depressing. Mr. Alfred Noyes’s 
‘Poems of Edmund Gosse’ is an oddly unequal pro- 
duction, for which, however, for the sake of its 
subject-matter, we have reason to be grateful. On 
the other hand, the social and quasi - political 
articles are for the most i of capital interest. 
Tke outstanding one—all allowance being made for 
the known peculiarity of his point of view—for 
vigour and originality of thought is Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt’s ‘On Lord Kitchenerand his Friends.” 
Mr. Harbutt Dawson gives us a very thorough 
and careful comparison between the German and 
the English schemes of social insurance; and 
Mr. Alfred Fellows has a sound and reasonable 
article on the reporting of divorce cases. Two 
other g papers are Dr. A. Smith’s on ‘The 
Present Menace of Cholera,’ and Mr. J. L. Green’s 
on the ‘Housing of the Agricultural Labourer.’ 
The more acute of our present problems—the 
Mediterranean question, Tariff Reform, and Home 
Rule—also receive noteworthy treatment. Mr. 
Brougham Leech writes on the ‘Jurisprudence of 
the Air’; and we would draw particular attention 
to Mr. Sidney Whitman's contribution on 
the ‘ Anglo-German Mirage.’ 
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Obituary. 


THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


WE offer our deepest sympathy to the people of 
Japan, and especially to our kind correspondents 
and friends there, on the great loss they and the 
whole civilized world have sustained by the death 
cot their beloved Emperor, the faithful friend and 
ally of Great Britain. 

The late Emperor Mutsuhito, who was born on 
the 3rd of November, 1852, ascended the throne 
-on the 13th of February, 1867, being the one 
hundred and twenty-first of his race. Although 
not then fifteen, he within a few weeks invited 
‘the foreign representatives to visit him, this being 
the first time in over 2,000 years that the despised 
foreigner had been admitted to the presence of a 
Japanese sovereign. ; 

The development of the press under this 
enlightened ruler has been most remarkable. 
When he came to the throne, not a single news- 
paper was published in the country; now, 
aceording to Mitchell, there are sixty principal 
newspapers, while The Daily Chronicle in its 
‘ Office Window’ of last Monday states that 
“over 1,600 daily, weekly, and monthly publica- 
tions are issued, 30 dailies in Tokyo alone.” 
“The founder of the first Japanese newspaper, 
the Nisshin Shingisha, was Mr. William Black, 
an English resident in Yokohama.” The funds 
of one paper, started by a native, the Shimbun 
Zasshi, were mainly supplied by the Empress. 
** One of the curiosities of contemporary journal- 
ism is The Japan Times, which is written in 

English by a staff composed exclusively of 
‘natives, and is set up by native compositors.” 

Particularly pleasant is it for us to remember 
‘that, as far back as 1871, our John Francis had 
the pleasure of receiving Japanese visitors at 
our office ; and he was delighted to find the keen 
interest they displayed in our little paper. They 
asked many questions about it, and took back sets 
of it with them to Japan. The red disk of the 
national flag was once described by a_ great 
Japanese as “the wafer over a sealed island.” 
In the words of The Daily Telegraph, ** It has 
become the emblem of the confident hope of a 
united nation, which has won its place among 
the Great Powers of the world.” 

The words of longing of the late noble Emperor 
of the Land of the Rising Sun might well find an 
echo from the rulers of the West :— 

O for that time when joys of peace 
Shall fill again a peaceful world! 


‘Srr CHRISTOPHER MILTON AND RICHARD MILTON. 
THERE has been considerable controversy in 
the past as to the identity of Richard Milton, 
and the following is an extract from the Chetham 
Society Hist. Remains, vol. xxiv. p. 18 (1851), 
concerning this controversy : ‘* It is singular that 
no person of this name is mentioned in any of 
the printed notices of the family connexions of 
the poet. Perhaps the least improbable supposi- 
tion is that of his having been a son of Christopher 
Milton. The only son mentioned by Phillips was 
Thomas Milton, who succeeded Thomas Agar, 
his aunt’s second husband, as secondary of the 


Crown in Chancery. But this notice is only inci 
dental, the writer not professing to give any 
account of Christopher Milton’s family. The 
absence of any mention of Richard Milton raises 
no presumption either way; and as Mrs. Forster 
was ignorant even of the existence of Thomas 
Milton’s daughter, who was living in Grosvenor 
Street in 1749, her negative evidence in this case 
likewise amounts to nothing. There is a pedigree 
of Sir Christopher Milton among the Harl. MSS., 
but it isso full of errors of commission and omission 
that no reliance can be placed 6n it.” 

We learn from Messrs. Maggs that they have 
discovered a marriage settlement signed by Sir 
Christopher Milton, the brother of John Milton, 
and by his son Richard. This discovery definitely 
establishes the fact that Richard Milton was the 
son of Sir Christopher Milton (1615-93), Judge 
and Deputy Recorder of Ipswich. The parties 
to the settlement are Nicholas Haly and Frances 
Dixon, the widow and relict of Fennor Dixon, 
of the first part; Francis Haly, eldest son of 
Nicholas Haly, and Elizabeth his wife, of the 
second part; and Christopher Milton of Ipswich 
and Richard Milton his son of the third part. 
All the parties are of Suffolk, and the settlement 
is a post-nuptial one in favour of Francis Haly 
and Elizabeth his wife, whose marriage had 
recently been solemnized. 

The signature of Richard Milton also appears 
on a document relative to the will of the poet 
drawn up on behalf of his daughter Anne, 
which Richard Milton attests as a witness, and 
he also writes for Anne Milton her signature, she 
merely making a mark over the seal 


IxpicatTioN oF Houses oF Historica INTEREST. 


A TABLET of encaustic ware was affixed on 
22 July, by order of the London County Council, 
to No. 9, Arlington Street, Piccadilly, to com- 
memorate the residence of Charles James Fox, 
who lived there, probably from the early part of 
1804 until 1806. 

On 25 July a tablet of Hopton Wood stone was 
affixed to No. 20, Soho Square, W., tocommemorate 
the residence of Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the 
House_of Commons, who lived there, probably 
from 1752 until 1761. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the Tollowing 


notices :-— 

communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
— ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q,” to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


A. E. B. (‘Upon my lap my _ sovreign sits”).— 
The author is R. Rowlands. The poem may be 


found in ‘The Oxford Book of English Verse,’ 
adited by Sir A. Quiller-Couch (Clarendon Press). 
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EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND | 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
LHE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lip. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensious and Temporary Assistance te principals and 
assistants ee as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEM P.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

ENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. and the 201. per annum each. 

he “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20l. a year each for Six Widows ot 
ors. 

The * Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woms an, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the eho He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole reriod of the eairetior for the repeal of the 
various then existing Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunc h melee of this Institution. 

¥ dorace Marshall Pension Fund" is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employes of that firm have primary 
vight of (election to its benefits. 

erbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 257. 
one man, in Laugier and grateful memory of Mr. 
who died’ M: 1y 12, 

The principal fe: cl of the Rules governing election to all Pensions, 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of tae Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
than fifty-five years of age; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
least ten years. 

RELIE — Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the but to Ne r their servants 
who may be ted ist by Members ot the Institu 
tion; and, subject to investigation, relief is awarded in accordance 
with the merits and ans “ each case 

V. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


[HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


ND. Fm gy Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice Physicians and Surgeons. 
FOURTH. A ieee in the Country (Abbots —T Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity 
A contribution towards expenses when it is 


yer annum for 
erbert Lloyd, 


need: 
SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and young children 
SEVENTH. The payment of the aubeerictionia confers an absolute 
sight to these benefits in all cases of need. 
For further information apply to THE SECRETARY, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, 


NOW READY. crown 4to, with 8 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
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With Memoirs of 
JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., Dramatic Critic, and Editor of 
Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 


AND 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.S.A. 
By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 
Comprising his Contributi with Additions to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 


T. FISHER UNWIN 
London, Adelphi Terrace. Leipsic, Inselstrasse 20. 
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GENERAL INDEXES. 
The following ave still in stock :— 
GENERAL INDEX, £ 
* FOURTH SERIES 8 


GENERAL INDEX, 
*SIXTH SERIES . . . 


GENERAL INDEX, 

* SEVENTH SERIES .. 060 
GENERAL INDEX, 

* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
+t NINTH SERIES .. 010 6 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


t This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. | The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. he 
pac col printed is limited, and the type has been dis- 
tributed. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TENTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR 


This Index contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers with a list of their Contribut: =. 
The number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price of = volume at 
po —, The number printed is limited, and the type has been 


Free by post, 108. 11d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane E.C 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 


Classes of General Literature. 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from onr Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, end 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to al} 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers. 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches cazriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... as 012 0 1 
TWO Vols. ... 010 6 017 6 111 6 
FOUR Vols, on 014 0 13 0 22 0 
EIGHT Vols, 010 0 115 0 3 3 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. 015 115 0 38 0 0 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 07 6 012 0 6 
TWO Vols. ... 012 6 017 6 111 6 
THREE Vols, = 017 0 1 3 0 220 
FOUR Vols. 0 0 1 8 0 210 0 
SIX Vols. ... 010 0 1 3 0 115 0 3 3 
TWELVE Vols. 015 O 115 0 3 0 0 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Monthe 
ONE Vol. ... 4 0 060 010 6 


THREE Vols. ... ove 10 012 0 110 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hxchange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 


Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 

186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 

AND AT W.H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES, 
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